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PKEFACE, 



This brief essay is inteuded to give a 
sketch of the rise and decline of the Greek 
intellect. It will serve, perhaps, to induce 
some to look at a subject of great interest 
who would have been affrighted by a larger 
treatise. 
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THE 

PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 



THE GREEKS AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 

A BRILLIANT, acute, adveutnrous race, the 
Achaiaus, or HeUenes, appear^ iu the open- 
ing of European history, on the shores of 
the MgesLU and the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an. Their complexion was fair, their stat- 
ure moderate, their motions active and re- 
fined. They were evidently a branch of 
the Indo - Germanic family. They had no 
resemblance to the dusky and tropical Se- 
mitic race. They were more like the mod- 
ern Englishman or German. Savages at 
first, they lived in caves, like those hewn in 
the Acropolis, or slept, like the Saxons, in 
the forests. They were apparently thieves, 
robbers, pirates ; and no one, in the earliest 
ages, went without arms. But in a few 
centuries softer manners came iu. The 
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8 PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 

couutrymen of Agamomnon and UJysses 
were transformed into quiet citizens; com- 
merce^ manufactures^ industiy, enterprise, 
flourished tbrougbout all Greece. But the 
chief trait of the Hellenic race was a cease- 
less mental activity. The passion of the 
Greeks for letters seemed never to wane. 
They invented or perfected epic and lyric 
poetry, the drama, history, oratory, mental 
science, criticism, natural history, mental 
and political philosophy, mathematics, sci- 
ence ; they rose to the highest excellence 
in music, painting, sculpture, architecture. 
The chief seats of this mental progress were 
first the Ionian cities, on the Asiatic coast ; 
then Sparta, the Greek Islands, and the Ital- 
ian and Sicilian capitals ; next Athens, then 
Alexandria ; and at last Greek intellect lin- 
gered out its long decline for a thousand 
years amidst the decaying splendors of Con- 
stantinople. 

The language spoken by the Greeks was 
a branch of the Aryan, not far removed from 
the Sanskrit. It still retained the termina- 
tions in mL The aorist tenses, the middle 
voice, and various inflections bring it closer 
to its Asiatic source than the Latin. It was 
divided into several dialects — ^^olic, Doric, 
Ionic, Attic. Under its early poets, it rose 
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HOMER. 9 

almost at once to a liigh perfection. It was 
melodious, clear^abnudaut^rich in the means 
of expressing every thonglit and feeling. 
The fertile genius of the Greeks soon learn- 
ed to mold their copions dialects into the 
rarest and sweetest combinations of sound. 
They studied poetry and versification in 
early youth under eminent teachers. Their 
prose was as harmonious and labored as 
^their verse. Literature was a separate pro- 
fession ; the author learned his art by in- 
cessant labor, and Plato polished his style, 
it is said, when he was more than eighty 
years old. Intense study, joined to rare 
mental gifts, was the source of the excel- 
lence of the Greeks in every art. They 
were republicans, too, and cherished an ex- 
traordinary independence and originality 
of thought. Eefinement and genius sprung 
up together in the early homes of progress. 
In morals the Greeks were less commenda- 
ble ; in many tiaits of character they re- 
mained semi- barbarous. The novelty of 
the world still clung to them ! 

GREEK POETRY.-HOMER. 
ABOUT 850 B.a 

Homer was the first of the Greek authors, 
and the founder of the European system of 
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10 PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 

literature. No oue precedes liim^ no one Los 
since equaled bim ; and the brilliant, tender, 
or heroic figures be has painted on the Tro- 
jan plains live with increasing splendor a« 
years glide on forever. Not one of them is 
lost or forgotten . And Diomed, Eneas, Ajax, 
Ulysses, Agamemnon (king of men), Hector, 
Achilles, Helen, and Andromache touch the 
fancy of the nineteenth century with a nov- 
el interest that seems never to fade. Dante^ 
Shakspeare, and Milton have no stronger 
bold upon the affections of the people than 
their Greek master ; and Homer is still read 
for the interest of his story and the magnifi- 
cence of his fancy in every corner of the 
world he has adorned, but of which he could 
have known so little. 

The period in which be lived lies in the 
dawn of European history. It must at least 
have preceded by a century the year 776 B.C., 
and is lost in the mythical age of Grecian 
kings and heroes. No one can tell the place 
where he was born, whether be was a Euro- 
pean or Asiatix; Greek, or whether, in fact, a 
Homer ever lived at all. Wolf, in his famous 
Prolegomena, first made popular the start- 
ling theory that the poet whom men bad so 
long worshiped and imitated was no more a 
real character than Komulus or Theseus, and 
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that tbe Homeric poems ha4 been composed 
at different periods by various writers whose 
names were forever lost. His theory is at 
least probable. But modern critics still 
cling to the real existence of a Homer, and 
the Iliad and the Odyssey bear everywhere 
the traces of the labors of a single mind. 
They are so admirable that it is impossible 
to believe that they are only a combination 
of irregular ballads and the work of various 
writers. So brilliant a piece of mosaic would 
not have escaped the scrutiny of ancient 
criticism, and must apparently have been 
recorded in history. We assume, therefore, 
that Homer lived, and that some of the le- 
gends told of his early life are true ; that he 
was a poor bard who wandered from town to 
town chanting his ballads for money ; that 
he was blind in his old age ; that he was a 
native of Ionia, and lived in some prosper- 
ous Greek city on the Asiatic shore, and per- 
haps left descendants in Chios. 

In his period the Greeks of Ionia were not 
altogether unlike the English of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and the influences that formed 
Shakspeare were not unknown to the land 
of Homer. It was a time of colonization, 
excitement, adventure, mental and moral 
strength. The cities of Asia Minor were the . 
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12 PRIMER OP GREEK LITERATURE. 

centres of a great trade that bad sprung up 
with Egypt, the coasts of Syria, and proba- 
bly the barbarous shores of Italy, and the 
still more savage Scythia. The civilized 
world was a narrow region bounding the 
eastern limit of the Mediterranean Sea. But 
the era of navigation was just begun, and 
Phoenician fleets and the ships of Miletus 
and Chalcis were already exploring the new 
world of the West and the North. The man- 
ners of the Greeks were probably rude, harsh, 
yet softened by a rising passion for mental 
culture. War was man's common occupa- 
tion, yet in the midst of its horrors some 
traits of humanity begin to appear. Homer 
chanted his ballads to a people who felt the 
savage passions that glowed in Agamemnon 
or Achilles, but who were not insensible to 
the softer graces of Hector and Ulysses. To 
his adventurous, intellectual, uncultivated 
countrymen the poet was the Shakspeare 
of his time, and filled the Greek fancy with 
clear conceptions of Olympian gods, heroic 
men, and the fierce passages of the battle- 
field, of the councils of the deities, and a dim 
glimpse of a future life. 

His poems, it is supposed, were not writ- 
ten, but repeated and preserved orally. A 
race of declaimers, who boasted a descent 
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from the author, and who were called Ho- 
inerids, lived in the island of Chios. They 
retained in their memory all the works of 
Homer, and repeated them before assemblies 
of their countrymen. His two chief poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, are composed with 
great labor ; the verse ia nneqnaled in cor- 
rectness and grandeur, the story seldom fal- 
ters. The Iliad recites an episode in the 
siege of Troy, the causes, the results, of the 
wrath of Achilles. It is the saddest of hu- 
man stories. Achilles, himself doomed to an 
early death, kills Hector, the Trojan hero, 
and drags liim at his chariot-wheels before 
the walls of Troy. Hector's father, moth- 
er, wife, friends, behold his fate in giief for 
which the poet alone could find a just ex- 
pression. Homer is never weary of lament- 
ing over the sorrows of mankind. The Odys- 
sey, supposed to be the work of his old age, 
might well have amused and employed the 
leisure of a famous bard. It follows the 
wandering Ulysses through a succession of 
wonderful adventures. He explores the new 
world of the West. He finds it filled with 
giants, who feast on men, cyclops with oue 
eye, sirens, sorcerers, and the spirits of the 
dead. He visits the infernal world, and 
vainly seeks to embrace his mother's shade. 
2 
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14 PBIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 

These poems, composed on the shore of Asia 
Minor/ in the dawn of the progress of the 
human race, are necessarily barharous and 
coarse in morals, mournful and hopeless in 
their aim ; but they became almost at once 
the sacred books of Greece. They were 
chanted in every Greek assembly, studied in 
every school ; they formed the literary taste 
and the moral tendencies of the Greek peo- 
ple, and guided them to a kind of political 
unity. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey were first col- 
lected, revised, and published at Athens in 
the period of Pisistratus (596 B.C.). As the 
nation advanced in power and opulence, and 
Greek iutelligence spread over Asia, Italy, 
Africa, and even to distant Marseilles, the two 
great national poems were more than ever 
admired. Generations of scholars studied 
and commented upon them. They were ed- 
ited anew by the poet Antimachus and by 
the philosopher Aristotle. Their magnifi- 
cent versification became the foundation of 
the poetry of Greece. Tyrtaeus, Pindar, and 
Aristophanes were taught melody and taste 
in the school of the Ionic bard. The char- 
acters and tales of Homer were renewed in 
many of the finest works of the tragic poets. 
At Alexandria a school of critics arose whose 
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lives were passed in commenting upon liis 
"writings. It was the custom of these en- 
thusiasts to attribute to their favorite au- 
thor all knowledge, and even all science ; 
he was thought to have possessed unlimited 
learning ; he was a master teacher in mor- 
als, refinement, taste. He was scarcely sup- 
posed to be fallible even in geography ; and 
Strabo defends Homer against all hostile 
criticism in the enlightened age of Csesar. 
Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, many other 
poems were ascribed to him, among them 
the Homeric Hymns, and the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice ; but these are now allowed 
to be later productions. 

From Greece the study and imitation of 
Homer were introduced early into Rome. 
En n ins translated the Homeric verse into 
Latin poetry, and fancied himsel/ a Roman 
Homer. Virgil, two hundred years later, 
borrowed his subject, characters, even whole 
passages of fine poetry, from bis blind mas- 
ter. Every Roman scholar read Homer in 
the original. In every school, from Lon- 
dinum and Eboracum to the academies of 
Athens and Alexandria, the wrath of Achilles 
and the wanderings of Ulysses were told in 
splendid verse, and formed a part of every 
education. The rude and savage charac- 
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ters of tlie Ionic bard can not Lave Lad a 
civilizing influence upon tbe morals of the 
young. They served, no doubt, to stimulate 
the cniel passions of Alexander, Pyrrhus, 
Hannibal, Caesar; but the intellectual ad- 
vance produced by the study of the Homer- 
ic poems helped to soften savage natures, 
and prepared the path for Christian hu- 
manity. Literature was the herald of a 
higher morality. In the period of the An- 
tonines, throughout the second century, Ho- 
mer was published, studied, and imitated in 
every part of the Roman world. No book 
was ever more widely circulated. At last, 
after a reign of more than a thousand years. 
Homer disappears from sight. During the 
period from 900 to 1400 a.d. the knowl- 
edge of Greek literature was almost lost to 
the Western nations. The Gothic and Ger- 
man scholars were only familiar with the 
names of the Attic anthers, and could sel- 
dom read a line of their works in the origi- 
nal. The study of the Greek language, which 
had once been almost universal in the West, 
was nearly laid aside. It is not probable 
that many manuscripts of Homer, Pindar, or 
the Greek poets existed beyond the walls 
of Constantinople in the thirteenth centu- 
ry : Dante certainly never saw the works, 
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ia the original^ of his great master. Pe- 
trarch, the finest Latin scholar of the four- 
teenth century, possessed a copy of Homer 
which he could not read; and Boccaccio 
was one of the earliest Italians who learned 
Greek, and who was anxious to guide his 
couutrymen to the study of the greatest of 
epic poems. 

But at length, with the fall of Constanti- 
nople (1453), and the intellectual revival of 
the new period, Greek teachers and scholars 
began to abound in all the Western seats of 
learning. Bome, Florence, Oxford, and Par- 
is studied with eagerness the almost un- 
kuown tongue. Printing was invented, and, 
by the aid of the new art, the Greek authors 
were recovered from their obscurity and dif- 
fas.ed over Europe. Aldus (about 1500), at 
Venice, produced his wonderful editions of 
the best writers of Greece, with an excel- 
lence of typography that has scarcely been 
sui-passed by later publishers. In 1488, Ho- 
mer was printed at Florence with great 
magnificence. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
became soon familiar to all the people of 
the West. Their great and various excel- 
lences at once gave them the chief place 
among the most eminent of the productions 
of the intellect. Homer was once more 
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studied iu every school aud college. A host 
of conimeutators, more euthusiastic, if not 
more learned than even tliose of Athens and 
Alexandria, reviewed and edited his works. 
The intense energy of German learning has 
been fixed for two centuries upon the Ho- 
meric problems. Wolf has shown, with in- 
finite labor, that no Homer ever existed; 
Heyne ha« illustrated every part of the Il- 
iad with critical zeal ; a recent explorer has 
visited the" plain of Troy, and, digging into 
the seat of an ancient city, fancies that he 
has reached the court of Priam itself; and 
Mr. Gladstone's valuable researches into the 
age and merits of Homer have once more 
made the name of the Ionic bard familiar 
to every part of the cultivated world. 

Homer's chief beauties and the sources 
of his influence i^re the sonorous melody of 
his verse, the grand simplicity of his lan- 
guage, his rare power of relating an inter- 
esting story, the novelty and distinct draw- 
ing of his characters, the wonderful fertility 
of his imagination. His images flow with 
a rare abundance, and are nearly always the 
natural reflection of the thought he would 
define. They are taken from the grandest 
and the gentlest scenes of nature. The ra- 
ging clouds that meet in aerial contests, the 
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liou at bay, the angry sea, the rosy light of 
dawn, the gleaming dew, the nistling tree- 
tops that wave before the swift flight of 
Neptune, the rainbow, the shower, show with 
what keen attention Homer had studied and 
loved the natural scene around him. His de- 
scriptions are wonderfully exact ; and with 
a burst of exultation the author of Eotheu 
relates how he verified on Mount Ida the 
pictures of his favorite poet. Homer's lan- 
guage is the clearest that can be found, and 
his verse the model of all later writers. 

Translators of Homer. — The long suc- 
cession of translators of Homer, from Livius 
Andronicus, who turned the Odyssey into 
barbarous Latin in the midst of the Punic 
Wars, to a Bryant or a Derby, have shown 
at least the intense popular interest in their 
theme. The Greek poet has been rendered 
in all modern languages with varying suc- 
cess. His native grace can not be easilj'' 
borrowed; his flowing verse and copious 
diction are inimitable. The most polished 
translation leaves much to be desired; and 
the rude Latin of the earlier editors some- 
times gives a finer sense of the original than 
the most careful study of the later poets. 

Mr. Bryant's translation reflects the sim- 
ple Homeric graces that never api)ear in 
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Pope, and often fills the reader -witb a con- 
viction that it is Homer he is reading, and 
that it is one poet entering into the mind 
of another. The American lives again in 
the Greek, and the Greek in him. Helen's 
tonohing and noble confession of her own 
unworthiness and Hector's unvarying gen- 
erosity is thus rendered : 

He ended. Hector, of the beamy helm, 
Heard him, *nd answered not. But Helen spoke. 
And thus with soothing words addressed the chief: 
"Brother-in-law— for such thou art, though I 
Am lost to shame, and cause of many ills- 
Would that some violent blast, when I was born. 
Had whirled me to the mountains wide, or waves 
Of the hoarse sea, that they might swallow me 
Ere deeds like this were done !" 

Book vi., 445-454. 

Or, again, on Hector's death, she cries : 

Hector, who wert dearest to my heart 
Of all my husband's brothers (for the wife 
Am I of godlike Paris, him whose fleet 
Brought me to Troy— would I had sooner died I), 
And now the twentieth year is past since first 

1 came a stranger from my native shore, 
Yet have 1 never heard from thee a word 
Of anger or reproach. And when the sons 
Of Priam and his daughters, and the wives 
Of Priam's sons, in all their fair array, 
Taunted me grievously, or Hecuba 
Herself— for Priam ever was to me 
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A gracious father— thou didst take my part 
With kindly admouitions and good words. 
Therefore my heart is grieved, and I bewail 
Thee and myself at once— unhappy rac ! — 
For now I have no friend in all wide Troy, 
None to be kiud to me: they hate me all. 

Book xxiv., 96tf.. 
Mr. Bryant gives : 

I pray you, damsels, tell me, whither went 
White-armed Andromache ? 

Book vi., 486. 

Lord Derby translates these lines, iu 
which Hector asks where Andromache haa 
gone, and which echo in many a later song : 

Tell me, my maidens, tell me true, which way 
Your mistress went, the fair Andromache. 

Book vi., 440. 

The following is Lord Derby's renderiug 
of Helen's first speech to Hector : 

Then thus with gentle tones 
Helen accosted him : " Dear brother mine 
, (Of me degraded, sorrow-bringing, vile), 
Oh that the day my mother gave me birth 
Some storm had on the mountains cast me forth, 
Or that the many dashing ocean-waves 
Had swept me off, ere all this woe were wrought J 
Would that a better man had called me wife l" 

Among the many translators of Homer 
was Sir John Herschel (1866), who employed 
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the hexameter verse with little success. A 
few lines will show his manner : 

All the rest of the gods and the crested chiefs of the 
armies 

Slept throngh the night. Bat Zens to the sweets of 
slnmber inclined not. 

Deeply he mased in his thoughts how he might hon- 
or Achilles : 

Heaping the shore with many a corse by the ships of 
the Grecians, 

This to his mind appeared the most effectual coun- 
cil. 

The hexameter sinks into prose, and it is 
impossible, upparentl}', to maintain its mel- 
ody. 

Hobbes, the philosopher, who wrote 1675, 
translated the Iliad and Odyssey into a sort 
of rhymed prose ; the metaphysical and po- 
litical writer has only one or two gleams of 
poetry. Here is one of his best stanzas: 

Now Hector met her with her little boy 
That in the nurse's arms was carried ; 

And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head. 

Chapman's version has a rnde poetical 
force that often strikes the fancy and rouses 
admiration. 

Pope's Homer. — The charm of Pope's 
translation of Homer is its animation and 
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its ceaseless fire. The verse is swift and so- 
iiorouS; the language rich and full ; the keen 
intellect of the poet has wrought his work 
into a perfection of artitice that none of his 
rivals have approached. Here is the closing 
scene when Priam brings back the body of 
the dead Hector to Troy : 

Waked with the word, the trembling sire arose, 
Aud raised his friend : the god before him goes : 
He joins the mnles, directs them with his hand, 
And moves in silence through the hostile land, 
When now to Xanthus' yellow stream they drove 
(Xanthns, immortal progeny of Jove), 
The winged deity forsook their view, * 
And in a moment to Olympns flew. 

Now shed Aurora round her saflfron ray, 
Sprung through the gates of light, and gave the day : 
Charged with their mournful load, to Ilion go 
The sage and king majestically slow. 
Cassandra first beholds, from Ilion's spire, 
The sad procession of her hoaiy sire ; 
Then, as the pensive pomp advanced more near 
(Her breathless brother stretched upon the bier), 
A shower of tears overflow her beauteous eyes, 
Alarming thus all Ilion with her cries — 
"Turn here your steps, and here your eyes employ, 
Ye wretched daughters, and ye eons, of Troy ! 
If e'er ye mshed in crowds, with vast delight. 
To hail your hero glorious from the fight. 
Now meet him dead, and let your sorrows flow ! 
Your common triumph, aud your common woe." 
In thronging crowds they issue to the plains ; 
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Nor man nor woman in the walls remains; 
In every face the self-same grief is shown ; 
And Troy sends forth one universal groan. 
At Sc«a's gates they meet the mourning wain. 
Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the slain. 
The wife and mother, frantic with despair, 
Kiss*his pale cheek, and rend their scattered hair. 
Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay. 
And there had sighed and sorrowed out the day ! 
But godlike Priam from the chariot rose ; 
•' Forbear,'* he cried, " this violence of woes, 
First to the palace let the car proceed, 
Then pour your boundless sorrows o*er the dead." 
The waves of people at his word divide. 
Slow rolls the chariot through the following tide ! 
t Book xxiv. 

Japiter assembllDg the gods, addresses 
tliem: 

Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn, 
When Jove convened the senate of the skies, 
Where high Olympus' cloudy tops arise, 
The sire of gods the awful silence broke, 
The heavens attentive tiembled as he spoke. 
" Celestial states, immortal gods give ear, 
Hear our decree, and reverence what ye hear- 
That- fixed decree which not all heaven can move, 
Ye fates fulfill it, and ye powers approve. 
What god but enters yon forbidden field, 
Who yields assistance or but wills to yield, 
Back to the skies with shame he shall be driven. 
Gashed with dishonored wounds, the sconi of 
heaven. 
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As far, as far, from high Olympns thrown, 
Low iu the deep Tartarean gnlf shall groau, 
With hnming chains fixed to the brazen floor. 
And locked by Hell's inexorable door. 
As deep beneath the eternal centre hurled 
As from that centre to the ethereal world. 
Let him who tempts me dread these dire abodes, 
And know the almighty is the god of gods." 

One cau almost fancy the venerable Ioni- 
an bard surrounded by his countless host of 
translators in some Island of the Blest, cor- 
recting their faults, reproving their careless- 
ness or haste, but not insensible of the love 
and admiration he has excited in the best 
minds of all later ages. All have fed upon 
the boundless fertility of his genius, and still 
there is no loss of his novelty and strength. 

THE CYCLIC POETS. 850-760 B.C. 

Around Homer and his peculiar themes 
cluster a large number of epic writers, 
who are usually known as the Cyclic po- 
ets. Their subjects are narratives connected 
with the siege of Troy or its consequences, 
the fate of its heroes, the death of Achilles. 
They imitate Homer, often with extreme mi- 
nuteness. One poem was called the " Little 
Iliad ;" others Cypria, the ThebaiSy the Epigo- 
ni. One writer describes the wars of the 
Titans, others the legends of Cadmus, and 
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the woes of the house of Lains. Of these 
poems only fragmeuts have been preserved, 
but they serve to show that, from the period 
of Homer to that of Pisistratus, the Greek 
intellect was fertile in poetical narratives; 
that the taste of the people of Ionia and 
European Greece for poetry was still ad- 
vancing; and that there existed an exten- 
sive literature, founded chiefly upon the Ho- 
meric models. Prose writing was still un- 
known. The early i)hilosopher8 composed 
in verse. The literatnre of Greece before 
the year 600 resembled that of the Ice- 
landic sagas or the Welsh and Irish bards. 
European civilization lisped in numbers; 
and lawyers and statesmen, and even men 
of science, at Miletus, Ephesna, and Athens, 
were the earliest cultivators of the Muses. 

HESIOD. 760 B.C. 

But with Hesiod, who is supposed to have 
lived a century later. than Homer, a new 
school of poetry began. He is the poet of 
the country, of homely wisdom, and of com- 
mon life. It is no longer the fierce deeds of 
warfare that the poet dwells upon, but the 
simple and natural traits of the farmer or 
the citizen. The two works ascribed to 
Hesiod are the "Works and Days" and a 
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" Theogony." He is almost as much a myth- 
ical character as Homer^ hut is usually sup- 
posed to have heen a Boeotian ^ and a prac- 
tical farmer. His hrother had proved uu- 
jnst to him in sharing their inheritance, and 
Hesiod addresses to him the Works and 
Days, to win him hack to virtue. His po- 
etry is called ** didactic," in opposition to 
the " heroic." Nothing can exceed the wise 
simplicity of his chief poem, its pure mor- 
als, and perpetual value. His aim is to re- 
form his erring hrother. He enlarges on 
the folly and necessary pains of dishonesty, 
the peace of virtue. He recommends econ- 
omy and lahor ; he draws his illustrations 
from the ant and the hee. He is altogeth- 
er original, and has nothiug of the servile 
imitation of Homer that marks nearly all 
his predecessors. His descriptions of nat- 
ure are full of truth and heauty. He paints 
winter in a famous sketch that may have 
furnished Thomson with some of his hest 
conceptions. "The road to vice," Hesiod 
sings, " is hroad and easy ; of virtue, diffi- 
cult, long, and steep." In the **Theogo- 
ny," he relates the annals of the gods, and 
loses in truthfulness. Several other poems 
were, perhaps, improperly ascribed to him. 
The rare charm of his genius is proved by 
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the long line of his imitators. Bucolic and 
agricnltaral poetry takes its rise with Hesi- 
od, seven centuries before Christ. He gave 
birth to the Sicilian school, the Latin and 
Italian pastorals, and a series of English po- 
ems reaching from Chaucer and Spenser to 
Tennyson, Whittier, and Longfellow. 

Touched by the sight of a brother's prof- 
ligacy, indolence, or wastefulness, Hesiod 
sings the charms of labor and the blessings 
of moderation. The 'old song of labor, which 
began in the dawn of history, he chants with 
many a refrain. Here is his scorn of indo- 
lence and idle hope : 

Avoid the pnblic forge, where wretches fly 
Th' inclement rigor of the winter sky I 
Thither behold the slothful vermin stray, 
And there in idle talk consume the day. 
Half-starved, they sit, in evil consult join'd. 
And, indolent, with hope bnoy up their mind, 
Hope that is never to the hungry kind." 

He describes winter thus : 

When, raging forth 
O'er the wide seas, the tyrant of the North, 
Bellowing through Thrace, tears up the lof^ woods, 
Hardens the earth, and binds the rapid floods ; 
The mountain oak, high towering to the skies, 
Tom from his root, across the valley lies ; 
Wide-spreading min threatens all the shore ; 
Loud groans the earth, and all the forests roar. 
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, 'And now the beast, amazed, 'from' Mm that rtigns 
Lord of the wood to tboae which graze the plains, 
Shivering, the piercing blast a£frighted flies. 

CbOKE. 

• These picture* ftrom Greek scenery, gath- 
ered on the Boeotian plaint, have still all the 
freshness of novelty, and one feels that He- 
siod painted only what he really saw. Like 
Wordsworth, or Shelley, or Bryant, he had 
" coramnned with nature.?' 

EMPEDOBXES— EPIMENIDES. 

Poets of vaiious merit succeed Hesiod in 
extraordinary numbers. The taste of the 
nation and the worship of the gods gave 
a constant use for hymns, odes, epics, and 
oracular poetry. Eumelus of Corinth (761- 
744) is still remembered for Valuable works. 
Empedokles, the wonderful genius of Agri- 
gentura, in Sicily, philosopher, poet, seer, 
by his contemporaries thought half divine, 
still seems to hover around the sides of 
^tna, into whose crater he was believed 
to have thrown himself. He taught the 
boundless mysteries of tlie creation, from 
which strife was at last banished by the 
final triumph of holy love. He was the 
last of the great colonial poets who at first 
overshadowed the fame of ancient Greece. 
3 
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The haughty bard, wealthy and powerful, 
wore golden sandals, crowned himself with 
laurel, and clad in Tyrian purple, follow- 
ed by a train of servants, passed through 
the streets of Agrigentum. His arrogance 
awakened dislike ; but he worked miracles, 
healed the sick, and saved Selinns from 
pestilence by an engineering device. An- 
other half -mythical poet, Epimenides of 
Crete, is noted as the prototype of Rip Van 
Winkle or the Seven Sleepers. He slept for 
fifty-seven years, awoke, and came to his na- 
tive village. It seemed altogether strange. 
He went to his former home, his father's 
house, and found it occupied by strangers. 
At last a younger brother, whom he had left 
a child, recognized him. He was a poet of 
rare merit. Thef Cretans, who, however, were 
not renowned for their truthfulness, boasted 
that he lived to the age of two hundred and 
ninety-nine years. He was a magician, it 
was said, and a seer. Of all his poems only 
six lines are preserved, and one of them is 
quoted by St Paul. The number of poets 
now increases with great swiftness, and their 
works seem to have been of endless propor- 
tions. No nation has produced so vast a 
body of epic poetry ; and most of it was lit- 
tle worth preserving. 
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THE GNOMIC POETS. 



This class of poetry is named from it-s di- 
dactic tone and wise precepts. It usually 
is held to include Solon, Mimnermus, and 
several other philosophic poets who lived 
about 600 B.C. Solou was a profase writer 
of verses, aud, besides makiug laws for 
Athens, excelled in all kinds of poetry. 
His moral tone, however, is far from com- 
mendable. Mimnermus is noted for his sad 
laments over human decay, his licentious- 
ness, and rudeness. Bias, Periander, and 
the other sages wrote their precepts in 
verse, and are numbered among the Gno- 
mic poets. Callinus, 678 B.C., Theognis, Si- 
monides, and others are also classed with 
them. The term " Gnomic " is from yvat fiaiy 
and means ** sententious maxims on life and 
morals in verse." It might, therefore, be 
easily extended to cover a wide range of 
poetry. 

Theogiii& — J. H. Frere has traced througU 
his poems the various Impulses and the 
changing fortunes of the Gnomic poet The- 
ognis. He was born at Megara (about 570 
B.C.), rich, hopeful, full of talent, the mem- 
ber of an aristocracy that ruled the State 
with all the insolence of power. But the 
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"coarse people clad in goat-skins'" rebelled, 
the nobles were overthrown, and Theog- 
nis fled, an impoverished exile, to Eiibcea, 
Thebes, Sparta, and the Far West of Sici- 
ly and Magna Grsecia. His friend, Cymus, 
to whom he addressed most of his poems, 
could give him no aid. In poverty he sup-. 
. ported himself by his talent, for. music and 
poetry. He even ^e w rich by , poetical 
labors. He seems to have sung at ban- 
quets, and sold his poems or his services at 
a high rate. Late in life he returned to 
Megara, where he found little happiness. . 
His children were ungrateful, and contemn-.* 
ed their musical parent ; all liis relations- 
neglected him ; Avhile over all Greece hungc 
that peril of Tantalus — the ^Persian inva-: 
siou— of which -^schylus and Pindar could 
write with triumphant joy, but wbich The-; 
ognis scarcely lived to see dissipated for- 
ever. - . 
In suffering, Theognis had learned wis- 
dom, and many of his maxims abound in 
I'enl intelligence. In his youth he sung : 

(live me but ease and pleasure ! What care I 
For reputation and for property ? 

But an intense passion for knowledge pur- 
sued him, and his songs became famous over 
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Greece. He was a yiolent politician, eager 
to save the State. But he suug truly : 

Hany a trne conusel id this breast of miDO 
Lies buried ; many a jast and fair design : 
But, inefficient, indolent, and weak, 
I know my nature, and forbear to speak. 

Of his honesty there is no doubt. He 



Court not a tyrant's favor, uox combine 
To further his iniquitous design. 

Soon we find him lamenting his loss of 
property, power, prosperity, and ^ase. 

Wearied ^nd sick at heart, in seas of trouble, 
I work against, the wind, ^nd stviv^ to double 
The dark disastrous, cape of poverty. 

He saves, makes money, and is frugal. 

Plttttts ! of all .the god^ the first aad best. 
My wrongs with your assistance are redrest. 

• ' • ' • '• •' ' • « 

Current'expeiiditure— to bring it all 
Within ' the compass of our capital, 
Is n Wise plan, but difficult withal. 

Finally the prudent poet sings : 

Wide have I wandered far beyond the sea. 
Even to the distant shores of Sicily : 
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Henceforward no design nor interest 
Shall ever move me, but the first and best, 
With learning's happy gift to celebrate, 
To adorn and dignify my native state. 

PINDAR AND THE LYRICS. 700-460 B.C. 

Suddenly, with Pindar and his school, the 
Greek mind gave another proof of its ex- 
traordinary fruitfulness, and produced the 
chief of the lyric poets of all ages. HynanB •* 
and songs, to be accompsiuied by stringed 
or wind instruments, had long been familiar 
to the people. Lyric poets, it seems, were 
trained in yonth for their peculiar labor, 
and the arts of harmony and versification 
were learned and practiced from childhood. 
Prizes were given for the finest poems, 
and contests were held, in which the ri- 
val bards displayed their powers. Female 
poets abounded; and Pindar himself was 
defeated five times in the opening of his 
career by his teacher, Corinna, in the po- 
etical arena. Myrtis, his other teacher, 
was also equally renowned. The fame of 
Sappho has eclipsed that of all the Greek 
lyrists except Pindar; and Greek women, 
in the field of impassioned song, had near- 
ly borne away the prize from their ruder 
rivals. 
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Of the lyric poets who preceded Pindar, 
eight are inentioned in the Alexandrian can- 
on as standard writers — Alcman, Stesicho- 
rus, Alcseus, Sappho, Ibycus, Anacreon, Si- 
niouides of Ceos, Bacchilides; and Pindar, 
the ninth, closes the list. But to these must 
be joined the elegiac and iaiiibic writers, 
who also rose to the iirst rank in their art. 
The chief elegiac poets were Archilochus, 
Callinus, Simonides, Mimnermus, Solon. The 
elegy was written in a distich of one hex- 
ameter and one elegiac, and was used for 
gay or mournful themes indifferently. The 
iambic and the other forms of verse were 
invented gradually and employed at will. 
Callinus and Archilochus lived in the sev- 
enth century before Christ. Archilochus 
was a bitter, cruel, malicious satirist, using 
his poetical powers to wound his enemies, 
pursued constantly by malevolent and en- 
vious hate. His life was full of misery ; he 
seems never to have known repose. But he 
is thought to have had an excellent influ- 
ence upou his age and country ; and so splen- 
did were his poetical powers that among the 
ancients he was placed by the side of Homer. 
He invented various metres. His works 
are known to us only by a few fragments. 
Simonides of Amorgos, who lived about 693 
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3.0., wad also a satirist, and is remembered 
by English readers as the subject of a paper 
•iu the Spectator. . . 

TyrtsDiis, of martial poets easily the cjiief, 
lived about 680 aud 660 B.C. His stirriog 
elegiac verses woa victories for the Spar- 
tans, and are copied and almost emulated 
by Collins, Burns, Campbell, aud some trans- 
atlantic poets. Lame, small, despised, an 
Athenian school-master, Tyrtaeus sung how 
men should live and die for their country »; 
how blessed the fate of him who ^^ sinks t^o 
i-est, by all his country^s wishes blest." His . 
rude, strong, fiery verses stirred the stolid 
Spartans with a resistless rage ; they crush- 
ed the patriotic Messenians with pitiless 
severity, and the genius of'Tyrtseus made 
Sparta the master of Greece. 

From the second elegy I add a few verses, 
to show the deep passion of the poet. Pa- 
triotism it could not be, for he sung in a 
strange land ; but its effect was to arouse 
the impulse he desired. 

ATX APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM. 

Rise, rise, ye youths ! the chain of torpor break ! 

Spnrn Idle rest, and couch the glittering lance ! 
What ! does not ebaine with bloehes etain your 
cheek, 

Quick piantling, as ye catch the warrior's glance,? 
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Be enre, lair honor crownB th' anspicions de^d, 
When patriot love impels us to the field, 

When, to defend a trembling wife, we bleed, 
And when our sheltered offspring blesi the 
shield. 

From tbe first elegy : 

THE PATBK)T*S DEATH. 

The young, the old, alike commingling tears, 
. His country's heavy grief bedews the grave ; 
And all his race in verdant lustre wears 
Fame's richest wreath, transmitted Arom tbe 
brave. 

Though mixtfd with earth the perishable clay, 
His name shall live while glory lives to tell, 

True to his country, how he won the day. 
How firm the hero stood, bow calm he fell ! 

Later than TyrtsBus, a claster of lyric po- 
ets shone out from the obscurity of the early 
ages. Alcman, a Lydian slave, melodious, 
soft, sincere, wrote iu the period from 670 to 
611. His love-songs are licentious, but he 
may possibly . have lived a temperate life. 
.Arion (625-^lQ) \ras a Lesbian. His fame 
was great. Once, on a voyage from Sicily, 
fwhen the sailors .conspired to rob him of 
•his wealth, he threw himself, richly dress- 
'ed, into the sea; and a dolphin, taking him 
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on its back, bore him safe to the Grecian 
shore. His mnsic and poetry were both 
renowned. The Sicilian Stesichorus (635- 
554) sang sweet verses that the ancients 
would never forget. But when he slander- 
ed Helen of Troy, he was struck blind ; and 
when he wrote a " Recantation," recovered 
his sight. AlcsBUS of Mitylene, about 611 
B.C., seems to have surpassed all other po- 
ets in variety, grace, and melody. He was 
an active politician, and the foe of tyrants. 
Republicanism was beginniug to rule in the 
Eastern cities; but AIcabus seeftis to have 
wanted consistency, and sometimes a seuse 
of justice. He is the model from whom 
Horace borrowed most freely. His meas- 
ures were new, and filled with dactyls aud 
choriambs ; s^nd the Lesbian poet has left be- 
hind him a school of imitators in Europe and 
America. Gay, lively, immoral, daring, he 
possessed a boundless originality, and often 
» real poetical elevation that seemed inim- 
itable, and yet always to be emulated, in the 
eyes of the less gifted Horace. The Roman 
borrows whole passages and several of his 
finest odes from the Greek. 

Sappho and Anacreon follow not far from 
each other in time, the most famous of their 
school of poetry : nearly all their pieces are 
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lost. One ode of Sappho remaius entire ; it 
is donbtful if any one of Anacreon's poems 
survives. Sappho was probably the earlier : 
she is said to have been plain, unattractive 
in appearance, celebrated only in her emi- 
nent genius. Her hopeless love for Phaon, 
her leap from the fatal rock, are probably 
the embellishments of a later fancy. But 
there is no doubt that, in the seventh cent- 
ury before Christ, she was the contempora- 
ry of AlcfiBUs, and was probably a native of 
Lesbos. The loss of her poetry can not be 
regretted, Since it could have added nothing 
* to the progress of morality. Anacreon of 
Teos, the Teian bard, lived about 540 B.C. ; 
in 522 was at Athens, and died at the age 
of eighty -five, about 478. Love, wine, and 
gayety were his themes. The odes usually 
ascribed to him are probably spurious ; and, 
like Sappho's, Anacreon's fame rests chiefly 
upon the implicit faith and admiration of 
antiquity. It is easy to conceive that the 
verse of the poetess and the poet surpassed 
in melody that of Horace or Tibullus, Moore 
or Byron ; that they sung of the spring, the 
grasshopper, and the swallow with surpass- 
ing sweetness ; and that to the taste of a 
half- barbarous age they seemed the most 
perfect of lyric poets. 
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Piiidar, a Theban, a Boeotian, has' carried 
away the lyric crown for all ages. He was 
born about 522 B.C. at Thebes, where his de- 
scendants still lived two centnries lator, in 
4be age of Alexander. His family seem to 
have been wealthy, and he was instructed 
in the art of versification by two famous 
poetesses of his time, and by Lausus of Hei^- 
mioue, a noted teacher. His life embraced 
the most glovious epoch in the history of 
Greece, its war for European freedom. "He 
H&y^ the two Persian invasions, the heroism 
of Athens, the flight of the barbarians, the 
rescue of the European mind. Although his 
;countrymen, the Thebans, yielded an easy 
submission to the invaders, and aided thdm 
jn their war upon Greece, Pindar refused to 
join in their unpatriotic policy. He felt a 
poetic enthusiasm for the heroic Atheni- 
ans, was made a proxene of Athens, and re- 
ceived a gift of ten thousand drachmas for 
his services to Greece. The Thebans, it is 
said, enraged at his reflections upon theii* 
conduct, imposed a fine upon him, which the 
Athenians paid. When Greece^ Victoriei^s, 
had driven back the strangers, the poet sung 
^ith lyric rapture of the triumph of free- 
ilom. In the opening of the last Isthmian 
he broke into patriotic joy. "JSome god,!' 
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he Bung, " has turned aside the stone of Tan- 
talus which hung ahove our heads, the dread- 
ful woe of Hellas ; and though all fear is not 
yet passed away, still, with freedom, all these 
evils can he cured, and it is our duty to nour- 
ish genial hope." 

Since Homer's period three centuries had 
passed, during which the Greek race had 
risen to a high civilization, and had hecome 
the most adventurous, commercial, and pow- 
erful of ancient nations. Had they heen 
united under one government, as Plato* or 
Solon had ^imagined in the Atlantis, they 
w.ould have formed an imperial confedera- 
tion that must have controlled all the an- 
cient world. But this they were never ahlo 
to accomplish. Divided into a great num- 
ber of separate cities and nationalities, they 
were torn by incessant wars and revolutions. . 
In Pindar's age the period of colonization, 
and discovery was over. Miletus, ouce the 
centre of commercial progress, with all its. 
sister cities on the Ionian shore, was sub- 
jected by the Persians, and had sunk into a 
hopeless vassalage. No second Homer was 
to chant to free Ionia the early heroism of 
the race. But to the westward the Greeks 
had conquered a new world, and founded a 
series of maguificent capitals in Sicily and 
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Italy ; Syracuse, Selinns, Agrigentum (Acra- 
gas), and several other Sicilian towns bad 
surpassed in size and opulence, refinement 
and artistic taste, the older capitals ; Mag- 
na GrsBcia boasted the splendors of Croton 
and Metapontum, Tarentum and Locri, aod 
the magnificence of these new cities seems 
to have excited the peculiar interest of the 
Theban poet. In Pindar's time Athens had 
scarcely recovered from the utter ruin that 
fell upon it from the Persian invasion . Spar- 
ta was a land of simplicity and poverty, and 
Corinth and Argos were probably the finest 
cities of ancient Hellas. The country was 
poor, and its people occupied in repairing 
the ravages of war. Pindar lived at Thebes ; 
he had several children, and seems to have 
maintained himself by writing odes. But, 
apparently, he wandered to distant cities, 
and saw and shared the magnificence of 
their tyrants or kings. He was evidently 
familiar with the splendors of Agrigentum, 
whose vast ruins still startle the traveler in 
Sicily. He lived four years at Syracuse, at 
the conrt of King Hiero. He saw Athens 
under Pisistratus, and was the friend of the 
Macedonian rulers.- His poetical fame was 
spread over all the known world, and when 
he died, about 442 B.C., in perhaps his eight- 
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ieth year, Pindar was honored and celebra- 
ted in every land where^ the Greek tongue 
was spoken as the first of lyric poets. This 
position he has never lost. He wrote with 
the confident energy of an overruling gen- 
ius. 

Fervet immensusque rnit profaudo Pindarus ore, 

Horace snug of him. Like an impetuous 
stream, his fancy flowed, full, strong, resist- 
I less. He was probably a perfect master of 
versification, and wrought his native lan- 
guage into a profusion of harmonious com- 
biuations that drove later writei*s to de- 
spair. His numbers were so varied and 
original as to seem to Horace without a 
rule — Lege soluiis. Yet he was, no doubt, 
always, like Shakspeare, the soul of melo- 
dy. His odes abound in historical allusions, 
brief and brilliant pictures, wise thoughts, 
and magnificent imagery. Their subjects 
must always seem to the modern somewhat 
tame : the victories of the race-course or tbe 
praises of the Sicilian despots. But the pa- 
tional games of Greece were hallowed by 
patriotic and religious associations, and the 
Olympic or Isthmian victors were looked 
upon with superstitious and delighted awe. 
The greatest poet of the time was alone 
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thodgbt tvoptliy to delebrate' tbe glory or? 
the nai^ioiiy tbe irresistible conqueror. . Iii; 
mordls,. whatever may have been bis own 
imperfections, Piiular teaclies humanity aud' 
moderatioD to the tyrant, generosity to»the- 
rich, the love of freedom to Greece. He be-; 
lieved iu a future, life, and sung, in iuimitii- 
ble strains, the misery of the guilty and the 
pleasures of the blest.. Of the virtuous iu 
Paradise he writes : 

At their side 

Blooms the spriug iu all her pride. 

Frngrauce all about is blowu, 
O'er that country of desire. 

He is sometimes obscure, at least, to the 
modern. His swift flight from subject to sub- 
ject is often difficult to follow. His deep and 
searching inquiries into the mysteries of life 
are revealed now and then by a brilliant sen- 
tence that stands almost alone. There is no 
depth he does not venture to sound, no height 
to which he dares not aspire. In these par- 
ticulars no modem poet has equaled him. 

He wrote in the Doric dialect, and was 
the last and most eminent of his school. 
Forty- four of his poems, fortunately, have 
been preserved. There are fourteen Olym- 
pian odes, twelve Pythian, eleven Nemean, 
seven Isthmian. These are but a small 
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portion of his works. Numerous fragments 
remain of his songs, hymus, driuking-songs, 
panegyrics. He was one of the most pro- 
lific of poets, and excelled iu every branch 
of the lyric art. 

Pindar's Translators. — Nowhere has 
translation so completely failed to bring 
back the genius of the past as in the ca«e 
of the Greek tragic writers and Pindar. 
Pindar's odes, transferred to modern verse, 
seem cold, tame, repulsive. In prose they are 
almost equally unattractive. His translat- 
ors have usually abandoned simple and pure 
English, to invent a new language to ex- 
press his thoughts and deepen his obscuri- 
ty. Here is a prose translation, given by J. 
A. Symonds, an accomplished scholar. It is 
the opening of the sixth Nemean : 

*' One is the race of men, and one the race 
of gods; from one mother we both draw 
breath. But a total difference of force di- 
vides us; since man's might is naught, 
while brazen heaven abideth a sure seat 
for aye." The translation is too literal. 
Pindar's meaning here is plain, that both 
gods and men draw their origin from one 
mother, the earth, but differ in strength, 
since man is feeble and passes away rapid- 
ly, while the gods live immortal in the im- 
4 
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perishable beavens. Paraphrase seems the 
only mode of secaring a clear sense of the 
real thoughts of the poet. Here is another 
fine passage from the sixth Pythian, as giv- 
en, with his usual force, by J. A. Symonds : 

" Listen I for verily it is of beauty's 
queen, or of the Graces, that we turn the 
glebe, approaching the rocky centre of the 
deep-voiced earth, where for the blest Em* 
menidsB and stream - washed Acragas, yea, 
and for Zenocrates, is built a treasure-house 
of Pythian hymns in the golden Apollonian 
vale. This, no rain of winter, driving on 
the wings of wind the pitiless array of the 
mshing clouds, no hurricane, shall toss, 
storm -lashed with pebbles of the up -torn 
beach, into the briny ocean oaves; but in 
pure light its glorious face shall speak the 
victory that brings a common fame on thy 
sire, Thrasybulus, and thy race, remaining 
fn the windings of Orisaean valleys." Here, 
too, the sense ia lost in the accumulation of 
epithets and imperfect sentences. 

Professor Oonington thus translates some 
passages from the Threnoi : 

They from whom Persephone 
Due atonement shall receive 
For the things that made to grieve ; 
To the npper sanligbt she 
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Sendeth back their sonls once more, 
Soon as winters eight are o'er. 
From these bloesed spirits spring 
Many a great and goodly king, 
Many a man of^lowing might, 
Many a wise and learned wight ; 
And while after-days endnre. 
Men esteem them heroes pare. 

I add a paraphrase of the opening of the 
first Olympic Ode. 

O sonl beloved, wonldst thoa 
Sing great Olympiads fame 
In fitting words ; behold, 
How first of all things water shines, 
Gold, too, like fire, from its mines. 
For fire is chief like haughty gold, 
And with its glow 
Fills all the night with flame. 
By day the mighty snn. 
Swift o'er his course mast ran. 
And all the other stars are hid for shame. 
So does Olympiads prize 
All other games excel ; 
Chief of all victories, 

To win and wear it well. 
Olympia, whence the praise, 
Of Satam*s son shall rise ; 
Great Jove, the antbor of oar lays. 
King of the rolling skies. 
And whence to Hiero's splendid halls we come, 
And seek the victor's home. 
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In fair Sicilia, rich with cattle, reigns 

The generous Hiero, crowned with every grace ; 
Well skilled to wake the lyre's gentlest strains, 

And at the festal board to hold his place 
In mnsic's contest. Boy, take down the harp, 

The Dorian string attaned to Pisa's fire, 
And let sweet transports fierce and sharp. 

And glorious deeds inspire 
The song, as swift o'er Pisa's plains. 
Bold Pherenices spurns the reins. 
Sing the brave steed who swiftly bore 
By Alpheus' stream and Pisa's shore, 
Unspnrred, untouched, his master's fame, 
And crowned with glory Hiero's name. 

Cowley, who was called the modern Pin- 
dar, but is now so seldom read, writes thus : 

FROM THE SECOND OLYMPIC ODE. 

Queen of all harmonious things, 
Dancing words and speaking strings ! 
What god, what hero, wilt thou sing ? 
What happy man to equal glories bring? 

Begin, begin, thy noble choice, 
And let the hills around reflect the image of thy 
voice, 
Pisa does to Jove belong ; 
Jove and Pisa claim thy song. 
The fair first-fruits of war, the Olympic games, 
Alcides offered up to Jove; 
Alcides, too, thy strings may move ; 
But oh 1 what man to join with these can worthy 
prove I 
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Join Theron boldly to their saored names ; 

Tlieron the next honor claims ; 
Theron to no man gives place, 
Is first iu Pisa's and in Virtue's race ; 

Theron, then, and he alone, 

Even his own swift forefathers has outgone. 

TRAGIC AND COMIC POETS.— ^SCHYLUS. 

Pindar was contemporary with ^schylns, 
the first of the great dramatists ; and while 
the Thehan poet waa chanting his immortal 
lyrics, the dramatic author was painting to 
admiring Athens the deepest emotions of' 
human nature. Few now care to read the 
odes of Pindar, hecause their subjects are 
unattractive to modern taste, their historic- 
al allusions unimportant and obscure. But 
the tragic writer has still his audience ; the 
cultivated world feels still a lasting inter- 
est in the wild lament of Prometheus, and 
even the historical pictures of the trilogy, 
^schylus was born at Eleusis, in Attica, 525 
B.C. He was three years older than Pin- 
dar, and shared with him the perils and the 
triumphs of the most splendid period of 
Greece. He saw intellect conquer on its 
first battle-field, and freedom overthrow the 
vast hosts of the Persians. Tragedy (the 
goat's song), the rustic amusement of the Di- 
ouysiac festivals, had already been cultiva- 
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ted for at least a oentary in Greece. Thes- 
pis is said to have acted and written in the 
age of Solon and Pisistratns ; bat tlie drama 
was still rude and barbarous when ^scby- 
lus took up the tragic pen, and, like Sbaks- 
peare, excelled and instructed his contem- 
poraries and his successors. His first play 
was exhibited at Athens, 499 B.C., when he 
was about twenty -five years of age; his 
last, the Oresteia, in 458 ; and two years 
later he died. He was a soldier, and fought 
at Marathon, Salamis, and Platasa. Of sev- 
enty tragedies which he is said to have 
written, only seven remain ; but these are 
among the finest productions of the intel- 
lect, ^schylus must be placed at the head 
of the dramatic art, to which he first gave 
importance. 

An Athenian in all his tastes, ^schylns, 
no doubt, owed much to the change which 
had taken place in the position of his favor- 
ite city. He was not obliged, like Pindar, 
to find his patrons in the new world of Sici- 
ly and Italy. In the year 470, Athens was 
already the leading city of Greece. Sparta, 
which had once been the favorite home of 
early poetry, had lost its literary renown. 
Attic intellect was quick and active, ani- 
mated by victory, and eager for knowledge 
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and progress. Wealth began to flow in 
upon it; even before the opening of the 
Periklean period the city had felt the rise 
of its transient prosperity. It had hereto- 
fore been undistinguished in literature ; but 
it was now, within the conrse of a century, 
to surpass all that Greece had seen of men- 
tal excellence, ^schylus was almost the 
founder of this new progress. He made 
the stage thp chief glory of Athens. He 
improved its scenery, dresses, manners, cho- 
ruses, and even dancers. To the finest spec- 
tacles he Joined poetry of matchless excel- 
lence ; he brought heroes, gods, and demi- 
gods before his Attic audience, in a series 
of historical plays that moved every pas- 
sion or touched every heart. Himself a sol- 
dier of Marathon, he knew how to stir the 
{Patriotic impulses of his countrymen to an 
intense interest. The Persians awoke the 
memories of Salamis, or The Seven against 
Thebes inspired the fiercest emotions of 
war. iEschylus wrote his plays in trilogies, 
or three successive dramas, connected, like 
Shakspeare's historical triagedies. We pos- 
sess his trilogy, the Oresteia, or the legend 
of Orestes. It was exhibited at Athens 458 
B.C., when Perikles was jnst rising to power. 
Prometheus Bound was also a part of a tril- 
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ogy, of which the first and last plays are 
lost. There is Dothing in dramatic writiDg 
that can rival the terrible pictures of ^s- 
chylus. 

Promethens Bound is the wild, sad dirgo 
of the spirit of progress, chained, in human 
form, to the lonely Scythian rook. The scene 
of the play lies at the extreme limit of the 
Greek world, on the desert shore of the East- 
em Euxine. Prometheus is the victim of 
tyranny, immortal and divine, the creator of 
human progress. " Because I am the bene- 
factor of mankind," he cries, " I suffer." An- 
gry Jove has bound him by iron chains to 
the savage rock, because he gave fire, and 
perhaps the arts of civilization, to man ; and 
all the gods join in their hatred of the trai- 
torous deity. Vulcan alone pities him, as 
he fastens him to the rock. The winds 
breathe and the waves roll around him, as he 
pours out a wild lament over his own sor- 
rows ; Mercury and Hate and Strength aid 
in his imprisonment, or taunt him with his 
crime. Oceanus and the nymphs and lo 
hover around him with tender words and 
soft compassion. They would win him to 
submit to the tyranny of the other gods, 
and gain celestial bliss by treachery to man. 
No soft submission, no tender words, can al- 
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lore the martyr from bis cause. He launch- 
es fierce threats against Jupiter and heaven. 
For man he had ventured all things, and, 
with heroic rage, he prefers imprisonment 
and chains to the smiles of the tyrant. This 
singular poem, laboring to express thoughts 
that can not be told in words, teaches the 
doctrine of necessity and Greek fatalism ; 
yet it embodies the idea of that bold de- 
fiance of wrong and oppression which has 
been the chief source of all modem prog- 
ress. Prometheus bore the pains that have 
awaited every reformer, and never ceased 
to hope in the midst of eating cares. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning translated with 
poetic interest the Prometheus Bound, and 
has made the mysterious picture of -^schy- 
lus familiar to many readers. Here is lo's 
wild lament to Prometheus when her love for 
Jupiter had brought upon her an endless woe : 

lo. Elelen, eleleu ! 

How the Bpasm and the palD, 
And the fire on the braiu, 

Strike me bnrning through I 
How the sting of the cnrse, all aflame as it flew, . 

Pricks me onward again I 
How my heart, in its terror, is sparning my breast ! 
And my eyes, like the wheels of a chariot, roll 
ronud; 
I am whirled flrom my coarse, to the east and the 
west, 
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In the whirlwind of frenzy all madly inwonnd^ 
And my month is unbridled for anguish and hate, 
And my words beat in vain, in wild storms of unrest, 
On the sea of desolate fate. 

Sbe goes out, and the cboms of Bea-nymphs 
siug, amidst the waves, to tlie lonely pris- 
oner : 

Choru8, (Strophe.) 

Oh, wise was he, oh, wise was he, 
Who first within his spirit knew, 
And with his tongue declared it true, 
That love comes best that comes unto 

The equal of degree I 
And that the poor and that the low 
Should seek no love from those above, 
Whose souls are fluttered with the flow 
Of airs above their golden height, 
Or proud because they see arow 

Ancestral crowns of light ! 

Mrs. Browning's translation of Promethe- 
ns^s first soliloquy is not unpoetical. Chain- 
ed to his rock, the tortared god laments : 

Prometheus {alone), 

O holy JSther, and swift-winged winds, 
And river-wells, and laughter innnmerous 
Of yon sea- waves I Earth, mother of us all, 
And all-viewing cyclic sun, I cry on you ! 
Behold me, a god, what I endure from gods ! 

Behold, with throe on throe, 

How, wasted by this woe, 
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I wresUe down the myriad years of Time ! 

Behold, how fast aroand me, 
The new Icing of the happy ones sablime, 
Has fluDg the chain he forged, has shamed and bound 

me. 
Woe, woe ! To-day*s woe and the coming morrow's 
I cover with one groan ! And where is found me 

A limit to these sorrows ? 
And yet what do I say ? I have foreknown 
Clearly all things that should be—nothing done 
Comes sudden on my soul— and I must bear 
What is ordained with patience, being aware 
Necessity doth front the universe 
With an invincible gesture. Yet this curse 
Which strikes me now, I find it hard to brave 
In silence or in speech. Because I gave 
Honor to mortals, I have yoked my soul 
To the compelling fate I Because I stole 
The secret fonts of fire, whose bubbles went 
Over the ferule's train, and manward sent 
Art's mighty means and perfect rudiment. 
That sin I expiate in this agony ; 
Hung here in fetters 'neath the blanching sky ! 

Agamemnon. — Mr. E. C. Stedman's ver- 
sion of the death of Agamemnon, mnrdered 
by his queen, Klytemnestra, is exceHeiit. 
The scene is painted by JEschylus with 
more than Shakspeare's force : a horror rests 
upon the palace at Mycenae ; there is a scent 
of blood, the exhalations of the tomb. The 
queen, Klytemnestra, enters the inner room, 
terrible as Lady Macbeth. A cry is heard : 
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Again. Woe's me I I'm stricken a deadly blow 
withiu ! 

Char, Hark 1 Who is't- crlee • ' a blow ?" Who meets 
his death f 

A gam. Woe's me! Again! again! a second time 
I'm stricken ! 

Chor. The deed, methiuks, from the king's cry, is 
done. 

At length the queen appears, standing at 
her full height, terrible, holding her hloody 
weapon in her hand. She seeks no conceal- 
ment. She proclaims her guilt : 

I smote him ! nor deny that thus I did it ; 
So that he conid not flee or ward off doonL 
A seamless net, as round a flsh, I cast 
About him, yea, a deadly wealth of robe ; 
Then smote him twice ; and with a double cry 
He loosed his limbs ; and to him fallen I gave 
Yet a third thrust, a grace to Hades, lord 
Of the under-world and guardian of the dead. 

Recently, an enthusiastic explorer. Dr. 
Schliemann, has penetrated the ruins of My- 
cenae, uncovered the palaces of the fated race 
of Atreus, and entered, he believes, the very 
tombs of Agamemnon and Klytemnestra. 

The Seven against Thebes. — From the 
stirring choruses of this animated play, I 
give a free rendering of a few lines. The 
chorns of virgins survey, from a high sta- 
tion within the city, the enemy approaching 
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its walls, and describe the scene in language 
that suggests the dialogue of Rebecca and 
Ivanhoe in the castle of Front de Bceuf ; 
we hear the clash of arms, and the woujen 
shrieking to their gods. With cries of ter- 
ror the chorus sing : 

I hear the chariots roll aroand the city walls, 

O reverend Here ! 
The creak of the axles ronnd me falls, 
Beloved Artemis, wild and eerie. 
The air is mad with the flashing spears ! 
Oh horror I what woe to the city appears? 
What mast happen ? What end to oar pressing fears i 
For the stones crash over the lofty towers, 

And the brazen helmets clash at the gates. 
Be present, O Qaeeu ! Be gracious, ye powers. 

And save the city, Omnipotent Fates t 
With favor hear your virgins' prayer, 
And snatch us from despair. 

SOPHOKLES. 

Sophokles, more gentle and graceful than 
his teacher and predecessor, is said to have 
carried away the favor of the Athenians, and 
surpassed at last the popularity of ^schy- 
lus. He was born 495 B.C. In 468 he ex- 
hibited his first play. Antigone appeared 
in 440. He was all his life a laborious writ- 
er for the Greek theatre, and left one hun- 
dred and thirteen plays. He died 406, aged 
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ninety, and had therefore* lived to see the 
lamentable fall of his eonntry, its earlier 
splendor, and might even have heard as a 
child the news of Salamis. He saw the 
rained Athens of the Persian period, and the 
magnificent city of Perikles. He was the 
friend of Herodotus, and of all the brilliant 
men who had made their country famous in 
letters and arms. Seven of his tragedies re- 
main. He ruled over the Attic stage un- 
til Euripides, the Attic Shakspeare, won by 
his novelties the popular favor. Grace, ele- 
gance, and symmetry are the leading traits 
of Sophokles, tenderness and a fine natural 
taste. Antigone, Elektra, and his various 
pieces have instructed generations of poets, 
and have served to refine and cultivate the 
intellect of all later ages. 

Sophokles'B Antigone. — Antigone is the 
gentlest and the finest figure among Greek 
women, the devoted sister who gives up love 
and life to pay the last sad rites of burial to 
her brother. The story is one of singular 
interest, the characters bold and well-de- 
fined. The graceful t<onch of Sophokles has 
brought into clear i*elief, as distinct as the 
friezes of the Parthenon, the mournful group 
who complete the woes of the house of (Edi- 
pus around the funeral pyre of Polynices. 
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Antigone is betrothed to her cousin Hsb- 
mon, the son of Kreon, her uncle; the King 
of Thebes. Kreon has forbidden any one to 
perform funeral rites for Antigone's brother, 
his nephew Polynices, under pain of death. 
But Antigone has resolved to disobey him ; 
and in the opening of the tragedy she be- 
wails to her sister Ismene the inexpiable 
curse that rests upon their unhappy race, 
and declares her resolution. The two sis- 
ters, of royal birth, of noble purpose, discuss 
the dangerous scheme. Autigone opens the 



O my dear Bister, my best-loved Ismene ! 
Is there an evil by the wrath of Jove 
Reserved for (Edipns' nnlacky race 
Which we have not felt already ? 

Sorrow or shame, 
And bitterness and anguish— all that's sad, ^ 
All that's distressfal, hath been oars ! And now 
This dreadfal edict from the tyrant comes. 
To donble our misfortunes ! — Feanoklyk. 

She tells Ismene her purpose. No sweet 
persuasion of the sister, nor the delightful 
music of the most polished of choruses, can 
move the devoted woman. She disappears ; 
and soon the tyrant Kreon hears, with furi- 
ous rage, that some one has buried Polynices. 
He commands the offender to be brought 
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before him. A woman is dragged in : it is 
Antigone. And now the dreadful curse that 
rests npon the race is painted with all the 
highest skill of tragic art. It is the whole 
family that perishes in a common rnin. The 
furious tyrant, ruled by a dreadful impulse, 
condemns Antigone to death. She is carried 
away to a cave beneath the earth, a little 
food is' placed beside her, and she starves to 
death. Hsemon, her lover, when he hears 
of her fate, kills himself; Kreon's wife, Eu- 
rydice, refuses to survive her son ; the fated 
tyrant lives on, covered with a never-ending 
and unspeakable remorse. 

In Antigone we have all the elements that 
make up the novel of modern life raised into 
tragic greatness. The tender and faithful 
lover, HfiBmon, gentle and gracious, true in 
life and death, dies with his beloved Antig- 
one ; the mother can not outlive her noble 
son ; Antigone, worthy of so tender a lover 
and of a happier fate, glides over the scene, 
the picture of unselfish devotion. The mor- 
al of the play is a bitter rebuke of imi>erious 
despotism. It is the vice of tyrauny that 
covers the race of CEdipus with ruin, and 
brings into startling relief the faithful love 
of Antigone and Hsemon. 
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EURIPIDES. 

Euripides, the last of the great Attic trag- 
ic writers, the chief in some traits of the gra- 
cious trilogy, was only eleven years younger 
than Sophokles, and died 407, a few months 
before him. He, too, made tragedy the study 
and the business of an elevated life. His 
numerous plays abound in fine poetry and 
graceful versification. He was less tasteful, 
grave, composed, than Sophokles, less pow- 
erful than ^schylus. But there is a kind of 
natural wildness in his style that makes him 
most resemble Shakspeare and the modern 
dramatists. His Medea appeared 431 B.C., 
and is thought his best piece. The fury of 
the divorced and injured wife, her love for 
the children she murders, her passionate and 
dreadful energy, have made the Attic play a 
favorite, even on the modern stage. Eurip- 
ides was the close friend of Sokrates, a re^ 
former and an innovator ; and Aristophanes, 
in a memorable parallel, contrasts his free 
and careless manner with the restrained el- 
egance and grandeur of the conservative 
iEschylus. 

From Orestes, the following fine passage 
paints the soothing sleep of the matricide, 
pursued by the Furies, sick, faint, half-mad- 
5 
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dened, watched over tenderly by Lis sister 
Elektra. "Tired nature's sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep," has snatched Orestes from his 
ever-present woe. Suddenly he wakes and 
cries : 

soothing sleep 1 dear friend ! best nurse of sick- 

ness! 
How sweetly came you in my hour of need I 
Blest Lethe of all woes, how wise you are '. 
How worthy of the prayers of wretched men I 
Whence came I to this place ? How journeyed I ? 

1 can not think ; my former mind has vanished ! 
El. O dearest, how hath your sleep gladden'd me ! 

Say, can I help to soothe or raise your body ? 
Ores. Yes, take me, take me ! with your kind hand 
wipe 
The foam of fever from my lips and eyes. ^ 

EU Sweet is this service to me ! I am glad 
To soothe my brother with a sister's hand. 
Ore^, Support me on your breast, and fan my fore- 
head. 
Brush the loose hair 1 I scarce can see for sickness. 

But he soon again becomes excited. 

El. Ah me, my brother, your eyes roll and tremble 1 
One moment sane, and now swift frenzy fires you. 

[Oekstes speaks to phantoms in the air. 
Ores. Mother, I sue to thee. Nay, mother, hound 
not 
Those blood-faced, snake-encircled women on me ! 
There ! there ! See there I closely they bound upon 
me !->-Stmo:<db. 
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Elegant, fanciful, bold, irregular, Euripi- 
des spoke to the Greeks of the age of Sok- 
rates with a force that is more than Shaks- 
pearean. He was the poet of a highly cul- 
tivated and luxurious period, aided by all 
the appliances of art. Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson, reciting their pieces in the rude 
wooden theatre, with coarse machinery and 
tawdry dresses, would scarcely have seem- 
ed, to an Attic audience, more than semi- 
barbarous. This beautiful picture of the 
morning in the country is from the Hippol- 
ytus: 

Lady, for thee this garland have I woven 

Of witching flowers plucked from an unshorn meadow, 

"Where neither shepherd dares to feed his flock 

Nor scythe hath swept, but through the mead 

Unshorn in spring the bee pursues her labors. 

And maiden modesty with running rills 

Waters the garden. Sweet queen, take my crown 

To deck thy golden hair. My hand is holy. 

To me alone of men belongs the honor 

To be with thee, and answer when thou speakest ! 

Yen, for I hear thy voice, but do not see thee. 

So may I end my life as I began.— Symonds. 

From the Cyclops Shelley has translated 
some passages with his usual ease and ele- 
gance. Here is a strophe of the chorus of 
satyrs : 
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Where has he of race divine 

Wandered in the winding rocks? 
Here the air is calm and fine, 

For the father of the flocks ; 
Here the grass is soft and sweet, 
And the river eddies meet 
In the trough beside the cave. 
Bright as in their fountain wave- 
Neither here, nor on the dew 

Of the lawny uplands feeding f 
Oh ! you come I A stone at you 

Will I throw to mend your breeding; 
Get along, yon horrid thing. 

Wild, seditious, rambling 1 

The Cyclops is a kind of melodrama, half 
comic, half tragic, aud marks the change in 
the spirit of the Greek writers, who were no 
longer careful of their classic dignity. 

Many other tragic poets of real merit 
sprung up in the Greek cities, but their 
works are nearly all forgotten or lost, -^s- 
chylus, Sophokles, and Euripides, contempo- 
raries almost of the same age, so far sur- 
passed all their rivals as to have driven 
them into obscurity. Within sixty years 
all their finest plays appeared, and Greek 
tragedy almost died with Euripides. In the 
mean time the comic writers of Athens had 
nearly equaled their tragic contemporaries 
in the splendor of their renown. 
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The chief of the Old Comedy was Aris- 
tophanes, born about 444 B.C. Bnt Sicily 
seems to have been the early seat of the 
comic writers, and Epicharmus, the Dorian 
poet and philosopher, wrote in his native isl- 
and, perhaps at Syracuse, his famous plays. 
He was contemporary with JEschylus, and 
died about 450 B.C. Aristophanes was his 
successor in time, perhaps his Imitator. 
Nothing is known of his life ; he produced 
his Achamians 425 B.C., in the midst of the 
Peloponnesiau war, and died about 380 B.C. 
He was conservative, or aristocratic, in his 
political notions, and made the comic drama 
a means of attacking the democratic, or pop- 
ular, faction of Perikles. He ridiculed the 
new philosophy of Sokrates in the Clouds, 
assailed Cleon in the Knights, and denounced 
in bitter raillery the policy of the war. He 
was a poet of rare tenderness and brilliant 
fancy, and several of his choruses in the 
Birds or the Clouds are beautiful beyond 
conception. In the midst of the coarse drol- 
lery and sharp satire of the early comedy 
they fall on the ear with undying sweet- 
ness. 

The poet breaks into hymns to the gods 
in the midst of his choruses, paints the gen- 
tlest scenes from nature, wooes the nightin- 
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gale in notes almost as melodions as its own, 
or points to the brigbt-hued mists stealing 
over the ^gean Sea. In tbe midst of tbe 
ligbt ribaldry of tbe Clouds, be sings (act i., 
scene 4) : 

First to Almighty Jove I pray, 
King of the gods, to hear our lay, 

Hymning its high devotion ; 
Then to the lord whose hand 
Rathlessly heaves the qnaking land, 

And o'er the flowing ocean : 
Next to our father, the Ether, who gives 
Food and support to each creature that lives ; 

And to the charioteer, by whose nod 
Smiling sunbeams are driven 
Thro' tbe darkness— a mighty god 

Both on earth and in heaven. 

From tbe fanciful Sbakspearean drama 
of tbe Birds, we bave tbe cbarmiug song to 
tbe nigbtingale wbicb has filled all modern 
poets witb tbe bopeless labor of imitation. 
Cbaucer, Milton, Keats, Dante bave sung : 

Sweet bird, that shnnn'st the noise of folly. 
Most musical, most melancholy: 

and bave done homage to tbe poetic gem 
that was first published on tbe Greek stage. 
All that Aristophanes did was tinged witb 
poetry and tbe wildest flights of the imag- 
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ination ; bnt his sharp and pointed censures 
of the public men^ of his time gave him a 
control over his audience that was irresisti- 
ble. His coarse wit, or, rather, his extreme 
want of delicacy, was a part of his mental 
constitution which he could never throw 
off: beauty and deformity came to him with 
equal abundance, and his wonderful pieces 
are made up of all that is low and all that 
is pure and lovely. 

The following translation from the Birds 
is by J. H. Frere : 

Awake! awake! 
Sleep uo more, iny gentle mate ! 
With your tiny^ tawny bill 
Wake the tuuefnl echo shrill 

On vale and hill, 
Or on her airy, rocky seat, 
Let her listen and repeat 
The tender ditty that you tell, 

^he sad lament, 

The dire event 
To luckless Itys that befell. 

Thence the strain 

Shall rise again 

And soar amain 
Up to the lofty palace-gate, 
Where mighty Apollo sits in state 
In Jove's abode, with his wiry lyre, 
Hymning aloud to the heavenly choir. 
While all the gods shall join with thee 
In a celestial symphony. 
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A solo on the flute is heard, imitating the 
notes of the nightingale^^ the favorite song- 
ster of poetry, and the actor cries : 

O Jnpiter ! the dear, delicious bird I 
With what a lovely tone ehe swells and fi&lls, 
Sweetening the wilderness with delicate airs. 
Fbebb, W(yrk8, ii., 160. 

Gary's translation of Aristophanes's Birds 
is often uuusnally well done. Here is the 
summoning of the birds (act i., scene 3): 

Flock hither, flock hither, flock hither ! 

Hilloahl hUloahl 
All }'e of like feather, 

Wherever ye be, 
Whether barley ye gather. 

Or seed ou the lea ; 
With a skip and a bonnd, 
And a song of sweet sonnd, 

Flock hither to me, 
Ye that twitter the clods around, 

Tio, tio, tlo, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, 
Or on ivy-bush dwell, 
'Mid gardens, on mountain or dell ; 
Who dip the beak or who brush the wing 
In reedy pool or plashing spring, 
On berries of wild olive feed. 
Or strip off the arbntns' scarlet seed. 
Come along, come along. 
To the voice of my song : 

Trioto, trioto, trioto, tobrinx ; 
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Or on wide, foamiog flats, 
Flitting after g^ats, 
When tliey're twanging their horn, 
Snap them np I Or at morn, 
Where the dew lies, are seen 
Glancing over the green 

Of sweet Marathon's mead, 
And with pinions so bright, 

Hazel-heD, hazel-heu, 
Or where tribes take a flight 
On the tumbling sea-billow. 
Where the kingfishers pillow, 
Come hither and hear 
What news we have here ! 

The careful study of the poet is plain in 
all that he does. The habits of the birds 
are painted with signal accuracy : he had 
evidently watched the kingfisher gliding 
on the waves, and the finches among the 
seed-plants. In the Clouds, the whole airy 
scene of the sky descends before us, and we 
seem to see the lovely shapes of the tinted 
mist come riding over the blue ^gean. It 
was easy from the Athenian theatre, thrown 
open to the day, to take in the whole land- 
scape around the city; and Aristophanes 
studied his pictures with ceaseless care. He 
has no grace that is not the result of art, 
no artifice that is not of nature's prompt' 
iug. 
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The Old, Middle, and New Comedy .-i- 

Aristopbanes, as the chief of the Old Come- 
dy, was surrounded by a group of less fa- 
mous writers — Cratiuus, Eupolis, and oth- 
ers, who supplied the Attic stage with con- 
stant novelty. A law was passed iu 440 
B.C. restraining the abuses of comic satire ; 
but it does not seem to have been long ob- 
served. The Middle Comedy took its rise 
iu Sicily, and its chief writers at Athens 
made the play a means of relating some 
entertaining story. The productions of its 
various cultivators are lost. The New Com- 
edy carried on the conception of the Middle, 
abandoned politics, criticism, and personal 
satire, and labored to paint the scenes and 
characters of daily life. Menander, born 343 
B.C., was its chief writer. He was drowned, 
it is said, while swimming in the harbor of 
the Piraeus, 291 B.C. Of his comedies only 
fragments exist ; but the Roman comic writ- 
ers imitated or translated them so closely 
that we can form a clear idea of their lead- 
ing traits. They were tales in verse, a kind 
of novel delineated by acting. Most modem 
comedies are founded upon them, revive their 
characters, repeat their jokes, transplant 
their humor, and the wit of Moli^re, Shaks- 
peare, or Sheridan is often the same that 
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once awokb shouts of laughter on the Attic 
stage. The comic -writers of Greece were 
almost innumerable, but Aristophanes and 
Menander are the most renowned of all. 

FROM ALEXANDRIA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Greek poejry ceased to flourish at Athens 
after the fall of its ^eedom. But when Alex- 
andria grew into a rich and prosperous city, 
and its library and its literary taste had been 
established together by the Ptolemies, Egypt 
became once more the seat of a new form of 
mental progress. When Athens, Sparta, and 
the Ionian cities had successively held the 
control in poetical culture, they were at last 
supplanted by an artificial metropolis of 
letters on the African shore. There was no 
want of labor, zeal, enthusiasm, to the schol- 
ars and authors of the Alexandrian city. 
For nearly two centuries science, learning, 
and poetical taste, criticism, wit, philosophy, 
flourished under the shelter of the Greek 
kings, and one, at least, of the higher schools 
of modern poetry grew up from the original 
genius of its pastoral poets. But Alexan- 
dria prod uced no Homer nor iEschylus. Cal- 
limachus, 260-240 B.C., was the librarian of 
the famous Musseum, and wrote eight hun- 
dred works, it is said. He excelled in every 
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art, and produced various poenis that are 
nearly forgotten. A few fragments of them 
remain. Yet the fame of Callimachus was 
great in his own age, his scholars and dis- 
ciples were renowned, and he is the model 
from whom the Roman poet Catullus bor- 
rowed some graces. Catnlln^ possessed a 
real genius, and was not overwhelmed by 
his frigid example. 

Callimachus has left several poems that 
have real merit, and seventy-three epigrams, 
a few of which are excellent. The second 
has the tenderness of In Memoriam. 

I hear, O friend, the fatal news 

Of Heraclltus' death ; ' 
A sadden tear my cheek bedews, 
* And sighs suppress my breath. 

For I mast often call to mind, 

How from the crow* we ran ; 
And how, to Jesting still inclined, 

We sported in the son. 

Alas ! he's gone, and part wq most. 

And repartee's no more ; 
Cut though my friend be sank in dost, 

His muse shall ever soar. 

The dart of death shall never fly 

To stop her waving wings ; 
Like Philomel, she mounts on high, 

And still, like her, she sings. 

H.W.Tylleb,M.D. 
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Here are two on Timon; tlie Greek pessi- 
mist and misanthrope : 

I, Timon, hated homan race : 

Ye passengers, begone ; 
Carse as ye will, but leave the place, 

And let me rest alone. 

Say, Timon, sunk in night, abhorr'st thou now 
The light above, or gloomy shades below ? 
" I hate the shades, since filled with human-kind, 
^In greater numbers than I left behind." 

This one is of a better spirit : 

• Beneath this tomb in sacred sleep, 
The virtuous Saon lies ; 
Ye passengers, forbear to weep ; 
A good man never dies. 

A scholar, disciple, and rival of Calllma- 
chus, Apollonius, wrote the Argonautics, a 
poem which still exists, a proof of the care 
and enthusiasm of its author. The bitter 
rivalry between Apollonius and his teach- 
er Callimachus is well known. They con- 
tended with sharp epigrams and a lasting 
enmity. Apollonius went to Bhodes, where 
he taught with success, and received great 
applause, and whence he is called the '^ Rho- 
dian." He became at last librarian of Alex- 
andria, under Ptolemy Epiphanes, about 194 
B.C., his learned and powerful rival having 
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long been dead. His Argonaatica was ad- 
mired at Rome, and is not neglected in mod- 
ern education. Lycopbron is another noted 
name among tbe Alexandrian poets. He 
wrote a great namber of dramas, comic and 
tragic, which were long admired, and one of 
which, the Cassandra, or Alexandra, has been 
preserved. It is a wild monologae. Bot 
what lends a charm to the somewhat arid 
strains of the Alexandrian mnse is the sweet 
and natural genius of Theocritus, the master 
in pastoral poetry. He was bom probably 
at Syracuse, in Sicily, and went to Alexan- 
dria to share the bounties of its liberal kings. 
He describes rural life with more than the 
grace and all the keen observation of a 
Burns. His Sicilian Gossips is full of a hu- 
mor that never dies. Theocritus has sup- 
plied witty allusions to Dickens, a model 
of idyllic poetry to Virgil, Milton, Pope, and 
Tennyson. He wrote with Doric simplicity 
iu the midst of an age of affectation and ar- 
tifice ; he paints the poor fishermen casting 
nets on the Sicilian shore, the peasants wan- 
dering amidst the perpetual charms of nat- 
ure, the sighs of the rustic lover, and the 
sweet repose we sometimes attribute to the 
scenes of rural life. His period is about 285 
B.C. For some years he seems to have lived 
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at Syracuse under the prudent Hiero II., 
tbe friend of Rome. His language is a soft- 
er Doric, and his verse full of natural mel- 
ody. 

The delicate and almost invisible graces 
of Theocritus are like the fine lines of gem- 
engraving, which can only be discovered by 
a microscopic study. Many of them are lost 
forever ; but it is possible even now to de- 
tect the sweetness of his Doric verse, the 
gentle refinement of his fancy, the breath 
of nature filling all his descriptions with a 
harmony not unworthy of their theme. The 
Sicilian landscape rises up around us at his 
touch ; we clamber over the rough sides of 
^tua, or simmer in the noontide heat of the 
seventh idyl. 

Leigh Hunt has given a pleasant trans- 
lation of the Cyclops in Love. The giant 
sits by the shore, lamenting, 

He loved, 
Not in the little present-makiDg style, 
With baskets of new firaits and pots of roses, 
But with consuming passion. Many a time 
Woald his flocks go home by themselves at eve, 
Leaving him wasting by the dark sea-shore, 
And sunrise would behold him wasting still. 
Tet ev'n a love like his found balm in verse, 
Eor he would sit and look along the sea, 
And from his rock pipe to some strain like this : 
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**0 my white love, my Galatea, why 

Avoid me thus f O whiter than the curd, 

Gentler than any lamb, fuller of play 

Than kids, yet bitterer than the bright young grape ! 

Yon come sometimes when sweet sleep holds me 

fast: 
You break away when sweet sleep lets me loose, 
Gone, like a lamb, at sight of the gray wolf!" 

It is a sea-nymph with whom the mon- 
ster is in love. He complains that his soli- 
tary eye and shaggy hrow frighten away 
his Galatea ; he longs to he a fish, to follow 
her to sea. A comic, and yet touching, ele- 
ment of feeling follows the monster, as he 
bewails his lost condition in song. 

The following extract from the Syracu- 
sau Gossips, as the title of the fifteenth idyl 
is translated, shows still more strongly the 
comic element of the Sicilian poet, a more 
cultivated Burns : 

ACT I. 

Soene: Praxinoe'8 House^ in the Suburbs of Alexa^i- 
dria. Gorgo, Prctxinoe^ Eunoe. 

My dear little girl, is Praxlnoe at home? 
Eun. She is. Bat how late, Mrs. Gorgo, you come I 
Pra. Indeed! I thought madam her head would 
ne'er push in — 

But, Eanoe, see for a chair and a cushion. 
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Eun. I have— 

Pro. Pray, sit down. 

Oor. What a terrible din I 

What a pother ! Tis well I escaped in whole skin ! 
What a brave heart have I, to pass so many folks 
That clattered in sandals, and jostled in cloaks ! 
And coaches— You can not imagine the throng. 
I'm quite out of breath, and the way is so long ! 
, Pra. Too true. 'Tis the fault of my plaguy old 

soul! 
And here must we live, and put np with a hole. 
What a desert I To vex me he tries all he can ; 
He was ever a strange, unaccountable man I 
He knew I could almost have died for the loss 
Of your chat ; but my schemes 'tis his pleasure to 
cross. 

Gor. (pointing to the child). Hush, madam ! 
Observe him : how earnest his eye I 
Don't talk of your husband when Zopy is by. 

Pra. I don't mean your papa, my sweet little jewel. 

Gor, But he understands— No, papa's not so cruel. 
This fellow then (we may disguise it, you know, 
And talk of the thing as if some time ago)— 
This block of a fellow once happened to stop 
To buy me some nitre and paint at a shop, etc. 

POLWUKLE. 

The gossips, after abusing their hnsbaDds, 
discuss dress, prices, and servants, and at last 
set out through the crowd to the hall of the 
palace of Ptolemy, where a Greek girl sings 
a sweet song to Venus. They then hurry 
back to their homes. 
6 
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Idyl vii. — the Harvest Feast — is filled 
with the most delicate pictures of rural 
scenery : 
I Bung and (as presentiog me his crook, 
He smiled) the hospitable token took ; 
Then, parting, to the left, for Pyxa's towers 
He tum'd; while we to Thrasidamus' bowers 
Sloped o'er the right-hand path our speedy way, 
And hailed the pleasures of the festal day. 
There, in kind coortesy oar host had spread 
Of vine and lentils the refreshing bed ; 
Their breezy coolness elms and poplars gave. 
And rills their mnrmnr from the naiads' cave ! 
Cicadas, now retiring from the snn, 
Amid the shady shrubs their song begun. 
From the thick copse we heard, far off and lone, 
The mellow'd shrillness of the woodlark's tone I 
Warbled the linnet and the finch more near, 
And the soft-sighing turtle soothed the ear; 
The yellow bees humm'd sweetly in the shade, 
And round the fountain's flowery margin play'd ; 
All summer's redolence effused delight! 
All autumn, in luxuriant fruitage bright — 
The pears, the thick-sown apples' vermeil glow, 
And bending plums, that kissed the turf below ! 

POLWnBLE. 

A Sicilian summer was never more acute- 
ly painted, and Theocritus always pleases 
because he is always true^ His imitators, 
Virgil and Pope, are finer, but incapable, 
apparently, of gathering the natural flowers 
of poesy. 
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Two Sicilian poets, Bion and Moschus, fol- 
lowed in the school of Theocritns, and lived 
not long after him. Moschus describes in 
elegy the fate of his teacher Bion : both have 
left tender and pleasing verses. The famous 
elegy on Bion begins as follows : 

Moan with me, moan, ye woods and Dorian waters, 

Aud weep, ye rivers, the delightful Bion ; 

Ye plants, now stand in tears ; mnrmnr, ye groves ; 

Te flowers, sigh forth yoar odors with sad buds ; 

Flush deep, ye roses and anemones ; 

And more than ever now, O hyacinth, show 

Your written sorrows— the sweet singer's dead. 

This is an artificial grief that Theocritus 
would have spurned. But here is something 
more real : 

Alfls ! when mallows in the garden die. 
Green parsley, or the cnsp luxuriant dill. 
They live again, and flower another year; 
But we, how great soe'er, or strong, or wise. 
When once we die, sleep in the senseless earth. 
Leigh Hunt. 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
From Alexandria the Greek Muses fled to 
find a long but arid resting-place at Con- 
stantinople. From 3S^ A.D.; the centre of 
thought and learning was on the shores of 
the l^opontis, and here the memory of Greek 
refinement was preserved until the fall of 
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the city in 1453. The poetical taste of Cou- 
stantinople was chiefly shown in preserving 
and cherishing the poetry of the past. A 
few versifiers are mentioned. Panl the Si- 
lentiary, in the reign of Justinian, wrote va- 
rious pieces, and described in hexameters the 
dedication of St. Sophia. But one valuable 
contribution to Greek letters came from Con- 
stantinople that could ill be spared. This is 
the Anthology, which Agathias began in Jus- 
tinian's reign, which Cephalas improved in 
the tenth century, and Planudes edited and 
abridged in the fourteenth. Happily the 
larger work of Cephalas has been discovered, 
and we possess a profuse collection of short 
poetical pieces from almost the dawn of 
Grecian history to its close ; Christians, pa- 
gans, philosophers, legislators, scholars, for 
more than two thousand years, contribute 
to this valuable compilation. Some of the 
rarest and loveliest gems of Greek poetry are 
found in the collection of Cephalas. It is a 
fine example of those intellectual treasures 
which Constantinople preserved for a thou- 
sand years from the rage of the barbarians, 
and gave up to mankind, when it perished, 
a priceless legacy. 

. The rare grace and beanty of many of the 
Greek epigrams and short pieces preserved 
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in the Anthology is perceptible even in En- 
glish translation; what they were to the 
cultivated Greek and Roman can scarcely 
be conceived. Here are some epitaphs^ or 
elegies. They are given in Mr. Symonds's 
fine delineation of Greek poets and their 
native scenes. Plato, the immortal, thus 
writes of the lost Aster : 

Tboa wert the morniog-star among the living 

Ere thy fair light had fled ; 
Now, having died, thoa art as Hesperus, giving 

New splendor to the dead.— Shelley. 

An apocryphal epitaph on Prot^ almost 
breathes the certainty of Christian hope : 

Then art not dead, my Prot6 ! Thoa art flown 
To a far conntry better than our own. 
Thy home is now an Island of the Blest ; 
There, 'mid Elyslan meadows, take thy rest, 
Or lightly trip along the flowery glade, 
Rich with the asphodels that never fade ! 
Nor pain, nor cold, nor toil, shall vex thee more, 
Nor thirst nor hanger, on that happy shore ; 
Nor longings vain (now that blest life is won) 
For such poor days as mortals here drag on. 
To thee for aye a blameless life is given, 
In the pure light <jf ever-present heaven. 

J. A. Stmondb, M.D. 

Here is an anonymous epigram, less hope- 
ful, but full of thought : 
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Straight is the way to Acheron, 
Whether the spirit's race is run 
From Atheus or from Meroe. 
Weep not far off from home to die : 
The wind doth hlow from every sky, 
That wafts ns to that dolefal sea. 

J. A. SrMbin>s, M.D. 

Aoiother writes in an Epicurean strain : 

Drinlc and be merry 1 What the morrow brings 
No mortal knoweth : wherefore toll or run ? 

Spend while thoa may*8t ; eat ; fix on present things 
Thy hopes and wishes : life and death are one. 

One moment ; grasp life's goods; to thee they fall ; 

Dead, thou bast nothing, and another alL 

QoLDwiN Surrn. 

Antipater of Sidon writes tlins on the fall 
of Corinth : 

Where, Corinth, are thy glories now— 
Thy ancient wealth, thy castled brow, 
Thy solemn fanes, thy halls of state, 
Thy high-bom dames, thy crowded gatet 
There's not a ruin left to tell 
Where Corinth stood, how Corinth fell. 
The Nereids of thy double sea 
Alone remain to wail for thee. 

GoLDwiN Smitil 

The grasshopper was a* favorite theme 
Avith the poets; and here is an epigram that 
recalls Burns's lines to the Field-mouse : 
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Why, reckless shepherds, from my dewy spray 
In my lone haunt, why tear me thas away ? 
Me, the nymph's wayside minstrel, whose sweet note 
O'er sultry hill is heard, and shady grove to float? 
Lo, where the blackbird, thrush, and greedy host 
Of starlings fatten at the farmer's cost I 
With just revenge those ravagers pursue, 
But grudge not my poor leaf and sip of grassy dew. 

Wbamoham. 

Statues and pictures, groves, gardens, and 
works of art were often celebrated by these 
subtle painters with words ; and the follow- 
ing epigram, written by Poseidippus, is prob- 
ably oue of his best. It is on a statue of 
Aphrodite (Venus), by Praxiteles, in Cnidos. 
The goddess, hearing its renown, goes to see 
it ; and, certain the sculptor must have seen 
her form to have imitated it so well, she 
blushes. 

Bright Cytherea thought one day 

To Cnidos she'd repair. 
Gliding across the watery way 

To view her image there. 
But when arrived she cast around 

Her eyes divinely bright, 
And saw upon that holy ground 

The gazing world's delight. 
Amazed, she cried, while blushes told 

The thoughts that swelled her breast, 
Where did Praxiteles behold 
My form ? or has he guessed f 

J. H. Mebitalb. 
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THE GREEK HISTORIANS.— HERODOTUS. 

Prose - writing began at a late period 
among the Greeks. But it was found at 
last that verse was too great a restriction 
upon the rapid communication of thought, 
and scientific, legal; and historical authoi-s 
abandoned it for a more natural style. Hec- 
atsBus of Miletus (520-479 B.C.) is perhaps the 
first of the eminent prose-writers. Hellani- 
cus of Lesbos was also an early chronicler. 
But the Homer of Greek history was He- 
rodotus of Halicarnassus. He was born 484 
B.C.; at one of the most beautiful of the 
Greek cities on the Ionian shore. A polit- 
ical revolution drove him from his native 
laud, and he became a great traveler, wan- 
dering over the principal countries of the 
known world. He was collecting materials 
for his history, visited Egypt, Babylon, the 
Black Sea, and ancient Greece. He was fa- 
miliar, perhaps, with Sophokles, Euripides, 
aud Perikles, and lived for a time at Athens. 
He went over to Thurii, on the Italian shore, 
and here seems to have written his history : 
he died there after 408, when he was nearly 
eighty years of age. It was related that he 
read his history at the Olympic games about 
446, and received ten talents for it from the 
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Athenians. Bat the tradition is not trast- 
worthy. 

What we know of Herodotus is chiefly 
found in his own writings, and here we dis- 
cover his ardent love for truth and the cease- 
less diligence with which he pursued it. His 
history describes the struggle between the 
Greeks and the Persians, between Europe 
and Asia. What ^schylus and the other 
dramatists painted in brief and striking pict- 
ures on the stage, Herodotus described with 
laborious but never tedious minuteness. His 
pure lonio diction never wearies, his easy 
and simple narrative has never lost its in- 
terest, and all succeeding ages have united 
in calling him " the Father of History." His 
work begins with the causes of the hostili- 
ty between Persia and Greece, describes the 
power of Croesus, the wonders of Egypt, the 
expedition of Darius into Scythia, and closes 
with the immortalwar between the allied 
Greeks and the Persian hosts. To his coun- 
trymen the story must have had the intense 
interest of a national ode or epic. Athens, 
particularly, must have read with touching 
ardor the graceful narrative of its early glo- 
ry; for when Herodotus finished his work 
the brief period had already passed away. 
His books or chapters are named from the 
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Moses ; bis style and arraugemeuts are the 
fruit of many years of labor ; he seldom seeks 
to condense bis narratlre ; he is the founder 
of the school of historians who aim chiefly 
at relating an interesting story. But his 
learning, research, and careful observation 
show the real power of bis intellect. He 
was probably often deceived by the Egyp- 
tian priests and his Babylonian guides, but 
whatever be relates himself of his own re- 
search is always accurate. He seems to have 
been wise, grave, learned, discreet, industri- 
ous. Yet he was often severely assailed, and 
was even accused by Plutarch of "malign i- 
ty.^' But his fame has advanced with the 
progress of letters, and has spread over man- 
kind. 

THUCYDIDES. 

But greater even than Herodotus is the 
native Athenian Thnoydides. He was bom 
about 471. Lucian relates that Thucydides 
heard Herodotus read his history at the 
Olympic games, burst into tears, and re- 
solved to become an historian. The fable 
was a pleasant invention of the acute satir- 
ist. Thucydides was well educated , wealthy, 
an Athenian of high culture. He commanded 
the army in Thrace during the Peloponne- 
sian war, but seems to have been unsuccess- 
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ful. He went into exile, perhaps to Syro- 
cnse. Afterward he came back to Athens, 
and is said to have died by violence. His 
history is unfinished, and the last book seems 
to have been written by some inferior hand. 
He describes in a brief survey the early con- 
dition of Greece, and then narrates the vary- 
ing fortunes of the Peloponnesian war. Con- 
densed, earnest, philosophical, polished to a 
wonderful degree, his style represents that 
ornate and periodic manner which the Greeks 
thought the highest art in writing. He is 
often so succinct as to be obscure, so forcible 
as to be almost rude. But the highest cult- 
ure presides over all his sentences. His brief 
reflections often contain the germs of trea- 
tises; he thinks while he narrates. Lessfort- 
nnate than Herodotus, whose history ended 
with the magnificent triumph of his coun- 
try, Thucydides is forced to paint the fall- 
ing glories of Athens. It is allowed that 
he is accurate, just, impartial. His seventh 
book, in which he recounts the misfortunes 
and intense misery of the Athenians before 
Syracuse, is said by Macaulay, who studied it 
incessantly, to be the finest df all historical 
writing, the perfection of his art. War, in- 
deed, has no more terrible delineation. Thu- 
oydides's great work is so short that it may 
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be contained in one octavo volame. His ex- 
ample was not followed by his English ad- 
mirer : but his brief and unfinished story has 
placed him at the head of the philosophical 
historians. 

XENOPHON. 

Xeuophon, the disciple and friend of Sok- 
rates, is the next of the famous Greek histo- 
rians. He was bom about 443 at Athens, 
was iutimate with Sokratesfrom early youth, 
and began very soon to compose history. In 
401 he went to Sardis, at the invitation of 
Cyrus, joined in the Persian expedition, and 
led his soldiers, after Cyrus's death, back to 
Greece. But the Athenians exiled him : he 
went to live in the peninsula at Scillus, in 
Elis, and even fought against his country- 
men at Coronea. He was fond of hunting, 
was pensioned by Sparta, and lived many 
years at ease, perfecting his histories. His 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, his Memora- 
bilia, or recollections of Sokrates, and other 
works, have come down to us. He was a 
" plain and simple " writer, according to the 
ancient rhetoricians. He wrote nearly in 
the common dialect. His works are not un- 
interesting, but he takes rank only with the 
iuferior writers. 

History was now cultivated in all the 
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Greek cities. A crowd of lesser names fol- 
low and surround Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides. But several of their successors pos- 
sessed real merit — Timaeus of Sicily, the 
first to record events by Olympiads, Ptole- 
my Lagus, and others. Polybins, a native 
of Megalopolis, born about 204 B.C., wrote 
the most trustworthy history we possess of 
the Punic wars and the growth of the Eo- 
man power. He had been carried a prison- 
er or hostage to Rome, where his rare ac- 
complishments made him the Mend and 
teacher of Scipio and ^mUius Paulus. He 
traveled over Africa, Spain, Gaul, Italy; saw 
the Atlantic ; and in his enthusiastic search 
for materials has never been surpassed. 
Fragments of his work only remain, but in 
such large proportions as to show its great 
value. Truth Polybius made the aim of all 
his researches. He is, possibly, of all histo- 
rians the most accurate. He employs his- 
tory to teach morals, honesty, politics, hu- 
manity; but his style is dull and his nar- 
ration heavy. Another Greek, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, made the history of Borne 
his theme. He came to Rome about 29 B.C., 
and for twenty -two yeara was employed 
upon his great work. He repeats the le- 
gends, and gives with minuteness the fab- 
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uloas stories of the regal period. The lat- 
ter part of this history is lost; it closed 
at the Panic wars. Bionysins wanted the 
critical spirit of Polybins, and is valuable 
chiefly for his antiquadan research. He 
wrote various. literary criticisms, which are 
very useful to the student. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus, of Agyrium, in Sicily, composed a uni- 
versal history, chiefly a compilation, of 
which a large part is preserved. Dion Cas- 
sius, in the reign of Alexander Sevems, 
wrote a history of Borne which is accurate 
and valuable. It was in eighty books, from 
the landing of ^neas in Italy to the year 
229 A.D. : much of It is lost. And Arrian of 
Alexandria, an imitator of Xenophon, wrote 
earlier in the age of the Antonines a histo- 
ry of Alexander's expedition, besides many 
other works. But no second Herodotus 
came to Greece in all the succeeding cent- 
uries, and history found its most eminent 
names among the barbarous Latins^ Ap- 
pian, bom at Alexandria, in the reign of 
Trajan or the Antonines, wrote an exten^ 
sive history of Borne and its subject coun- 
tries, which is not thought trustworthy. It 
may, however, b*e used with care. 

The Byzantine historians, who succeed 
the Alexandrian school, are even less wor- 
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thy successors of the earlier masters. Con- 
stantinople never wanted its annalists. For 
a thousand years the feeble intellect of its 
authors flowed out in profuse histories. Zo* 
naras, Anna Comnena, Procopius, and others 
are named and forgotten. Gibbon, with a 
matchless power, has compressed in his vol- 
umes all that was valuable in these inferior 
writers. But the Byzantine authors have 
at least the qui^ity of reverence ; they nev- 
er ceased to meditate upon the rare glories 
of their Attic ancestors imtil the Turks burst 
into the fallen city and quenched the lin- 
gering light of Greek literature, perhaps for^ 
ever. 

GREBK ORATORS. 

The arfc of public speaking was carried to 
its highest perfection among the Greeks. El- 
oquence was the latest form in which their 
intellect found expression. Their great ora- 
tors flourished from the Persian wars to the 
death of Alexander, 480-322 B.C. Themisto- 
kles was probably the earliest, and was ap- 
parently possessed of unusual powers of per- 
suasion. Perikles seems to have risen to the 
highest exeellenco of his art. Grave, digni- 
fied, learned', he spoke only on important oc- 
casions, and governed the people of Athena 
by his political intelligence. His speeches 
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are lost. Thucydides has composed three 
powerful orations which he attributes to 
Perikles, and which contain, probably, many 
of his ideas. He was apparently, as Cicero 
says, " concise, subtle, acute." He used plain 
language, and sometimes natural illustra- 
tions and figures. Antiphon, teacher and 
orator, Lysias, and others follow. Lysias 
lived for a time at Thnrii, on the Italian 
shore. He was afterward at Athens, taught 
rhetoric, and manufactured shields. He be- 
came a famous orator, distinguished for el- 
egance and grace. Many of his speeches 
have been preserved, and are full of histor- 
ical interest. It was the custom of the Athe- 
nian rhetoricians to compose orations to be 
used by others in the law-courts and differ- 
ent places : Lysias is said to have written 
several hundred. He died about 378 B.C. 

Isokrates, the chief of rhetoricians, was 
bom at Athens 436, and lived to an extreme 
old age. He studied under Sokrates, and 
never ceased to lament his death : he always 
wore mourning for him to the close of bis 
own life. Bashfulness prevented him from 
speaking in public ; but he opened a school 
from which came a throng of orators. His 
style was labored to excess. He spent ten 
years in completing a short work. His an- 
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titheses and his periods are arranged with 
a minute labor ; yet his language flows eas> 
ily, and he has nothing of the abrupt vigor 
of Thucydides. 

Demosthenes, the chief of all orators, was 
an Athenian, his father ,a rich cutler and 
merchant. He died when his son was only 
seven years old, leaving Demosthenes and 
his only sister a large fortune. His guardi- 
ans wasted the property ; and Demosthenes 
began his oratorical career at eighteen by 
pleading his own cause against them. In 
youth he was weak in frame and voice, awk- 
ward, almost dull. He gave himself to in- 
cessant practice and study, and became the 
chief of orators. From Cicero to Brougham 
and Webster, he has been the model of all 
later students of the art. Every one remem- 
bers his looking-glass, his pebbles, and his 
declamation by the sea. His best speeches 
were political, and were excited by his fear 
of the power and the arts of Philip of Mace- 
don. His finest is that upon the Crown, 
thought to be the most polished and power- 
ful eflfort of human oratory. Its defects, no 
doubt, belong to its age ; and it is scarce- 
ly possible for a modern to imagine the fire 
and action of Demosthenes. He was forced 
to destroy himself, 322 B.C. : he took poison. 
7 
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We possess, probably, all bis written speecb- 
es, and certainly all his best. He was con- 
cise in style, clear, bis language plain, bis 
rhytbm melodious. Intense labor marks 
air his pieces ; they were said " to smell of 
the lamp," and sometimes proved dull, even 
to bis Attic audiences. Earnestness, how- 
ever, was always his leading trait, and all 
his high accomplishments were employed to 
convey his own intense emotions to the peo- 
ple. Patriot, scholar, lover of liberty, De- 
mosthenes has a peculiar interest for all re- 
publicans. 

IsflBUS, the contemporary and instructor 
of Demosthenes, was famous for his acute- 
ness and success in winning causes. But 
he was held to be not always fair iu bis 
dealings with his adversary. His compo- 
sition was labored, accurate, artificial. He 
wrote ^ work on rhetoric, and is thought to 
have given Demosthenes some traits of his 
own manner. 

The orators of Athens flonrished chiefly 
within a brief period, when its freedom was 
about to perish. King Philip threatened it 
with subjugation ; its two parties were the 
Macedonian and the patriotic. Aud all tlie 
political questions of tlie day were lost in 
the single one of national preservation. The 
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orators were divided into those who favored 
and those who opposed the Macedonian king. 
Philip's gold was oft^^n more powerful art 
Athens than the impulse of patriotism : he 
corrupted and employed many bf its best 
speakers. At the head of the patriotic par- 
ty stood Demosthenes^ ancl with him were 
the graceful Hyperides, the pure and accom- 
plished Lycurgus, the honest treasurer of 
Athens, and several other orators of wide re- 
nown. On the other side were ranged the 
fluent and ready ^schines, the constant op- 
ponent of Demosthenes, Demades, shameless, 
corrupt, an excellent extemporary speaker, 
and afterward Deinarchus. The sharp con- 
tests of the Athenian orators formed for many 
years the mental excitement of all Greece, 
and at last ended in their common ruin. 
Demosthenes and Hyperides were hunted 
down to their deaths by the Macedonian fac- 
tion ; -^schines went into exile, after his de- 
feat by Demosthenes on the question of the 
crown; Demades perished miserably, and 
unpitied; Deinarchus was driven into ex- 
ile, and returned at last to die at Athens. 
Many of the speeches of these great orators 
have come down to us, and show with what 
intense ardor the Greeks cultivated the mi- 
nutest details of their favorite art. 
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Oratory continued to flonrish in all the 
Greek cities long after the loss of their free- 
dom, but its exercise was confined chiefly to 
the lecture-room, the law-courts, and after- 
ward the pulpit. The Greek lecturers passed 
from city to city fvlong the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, winning a wide renown, and often 
large fortunes, in the practice of their art. 
They became the instructors of the Romans ; 
and Cicero, the Gracchi, Brutus, and almost 
every eminent Latin orator, owed his chief 
excellence to a careful study in the Greek 
schools : of the famous Christian preachers, 
too, nearly all were trained in the traditions 
of Demosthenes and Lysias. Gregory of 
Nazianzus and John Chrysostom, the finest 
orators of the fourth century, were diligent 
students of their pagan masters, aud accom- 
plished in all the literature of Greece. 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 

We can notice only briefly the wide field 
of Greek philosophy, yet in no department 
of letters did this remarkable race show a 
higher originality. They began at once to 
examine the world before them, their own 
minds and all the laws of being, and gave 
rise to a ceaseless chain of novel thought. 
The earliest philosophers were the Seven 
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Sages, and many of their wise maxims have 
come down to us through nearly twenty-five 
centuries, and are everywhere in daily use. 
Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, Chilo, 
Bias, Pittacus, living about 600 B.C., were 
famed in Greece as the wisest of their spe- 
cies. In many particulars they were still 
barbarous, yet they were the founders of 
mental progress. Pythagoras and Auaxi- 
mander followed. Anaximander's work on 
Nature, written about 547 B.C., is the first 
philosophical treatise in the Greek language. 
He is said to have drawn the first map. 
" All things,'^ he said, " perish," and thus in- 
justice is always punished. All things, he 
believed, never ceased to move. Anaxim- 
enes, his successor, thought air the principle 
of being. Heraklitus of Ephesus, 501 B.C., 
saw in tire the source of all things. He, too, 
believed in the perpetual motion of atoms. 
The atomic theory was already discussed 
in the Ionian cities before the Persian wars. 
Anaxagoras, about 456, at Athens, limited 
tbe number of original atoms, but in the 
midst of these material bodies he fancied 
flowed a subtle element called mind. The 
sun, he taught, was a maas of red-hot iron. 

It would be impossible even to name all 
the Greek thinkers! But Pythagoras, the 
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fouuder of the Italian school, deserves a last- 
ing attention. His Golden Verses are every- 
where repeated. His learned societies have 
been Imitated in every age. He lived about 
529 B.C., it is thought came to Croton, in Ita- 
ly, and there founded his school. His socie- 
ties governed several Italian cities. He lect- 
ured and taught, but none of his writings 
are preserved. Even the Golden Verses are 
a later production. He seems to have held 
the theory that all things are arranged in 
numbers, that musical harmony is the soul 
of the universe; a monad the beginning of 
all. The life of Pythagoras is covered in 
mystery, and he was thought by his follow- 
er half divine. He believed, it was said, 
in the transmigration of souls, and could 
remember what his spirit had suffered in 
hell, and what others suffered ; he was en- 
dowed with the gift of perpetual memorj'. 
He had a golden thigh, the legend ran, and 
was a man of most majestic appearance. 
Empedokles of Agrigentum, another mys- 
tical philosopher, poet, reformer, leaped into 
the crater of Mount ^tna, and was wor- 
shiped as a god. 
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^SOPUS. 

-^sop, vfho lived in the age of Pisistratns, 
although neither an author nor a philoso- 
pher, won a wide renown among his contem- 
poraries, and has given rise to Phaedrus, Fon- 
tenelle, and Gay. No name is more widely 
spread over the earth than that of the wise 
slave, deformed and hideous, who warned the 
Atlienians in striking fahles of their natural 
follies, who made beasts and birds talk wis- 
dom to their masters. It is said that none 
of JEsop's fables have been preserved, that 
those we have are later inventions. Yet 
the supposition is painful : one can not give 
up without regret all hope of having some 
trace of that rare intellect which astonished 
its own age, and whose subtle fancies amused 
Sokrates in his last hours. Phaedrus, in the 
reign of Augustus or Tiberius, wrote a trans- 
lation or an imitation of ^sop's fables, which 
still exists; and another epitome of them 
has been preserved. The fable of the Wolf 
and the Lamb seems to wear an immortal 
and -<Esopian charm. The Dog who, swim- 
ming, lost his meat while grasping at a shad- 
ow, the flattering Fox and the silly Raven, 
the Fox and the Stork, are subtle pieces of 
rare art that might well have amused Sok- 
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rates and Plato, as they have entertained 
and instructed all later ages. 

SOKRATES. 

Sokrates, chief of the Greek philosophers, 
the parent of the greatest 'intellects of all 
ages, Avas the son of an Athenian sculptor. 
He was poor, and worked at his trade prob- 
ably in the Ceramicus ; but he soon left it 
to teach wisdom. " Know thyself," was the 
constant cry of this busy mind. He talked, 
and never wrote. He was constantly inquir- 
ing. His morals were pure, his life regular. 
He lived, he said, with a constant desire, to 
please the Divine Being; yet his compan- 
ions were sometimes corrupt, and his friend 
and pupil, Alcibiades, the destroyer of his 
country. Sokrates has won the renown of 
being one of the wisest of his species. He 
said that '^ Other men lived to eat, but that 
he eat to live." Some one said to him, "The 
Athenians have condemned you to death." 
"And Nature," he replied, "has condemned 
them." His wife, Xanthippe, has become no 
less renowned than her husband, in a differ- 
ent way. He said to her, when she abused 
and tlirew water on him, "Did I not say 
that Xanthippe was tlinndering, and would 
soon rain ?" Once she assailed him in the 
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market-place, and tor© his cloak off. He ex- 
cused her faalts, and said that after maua- 
ging Xanthippe he could easily live with any 
one else. And so the generous, tender-heart- 
ed man wandered through the streets of Ath- 
eus when the plague was raging, when war 
brought intense misery, or when his country 
fell before its foes, teachiug humanity, excit- 
iug intelligence, cultivating at once the bad 
and the good, and with a gentle irony and 
ceaseless jests smiled amidst the pains and 
sorrows of human life. He was always in 
extreme poverty. He said, when he saw 
the rich shops of Athens, " How many things 
are there here that I do not want !" At last 
the Athenians condemned him to death for 
impiety. He drank the hemlock^ and died 
without regret. He left no writings; all 
that we know of him is from tradition, and 
the boundless love and devotion of his dis- 
ciples. 

PLATO. 

The chiefs of his school were Plato, Xen- 
ophon, and Antisthenes. Xenophon wrote 
the Memorabilia, scarcely equal to their 
theme. Antisthenes lived in sordid pover- 
ty, wore the staff and wallet of a beggar ; 
and Sokrates said he saw his vanity through 
the holes in his cloak. His cynical manners 
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drove away all his scholars except ODe, the 
famous Diogenes, who surpassed his master 
in a savage indolence. But Plato, the most 
elegant of philosophers, has brought down 
the memory of Sokrates to posterity in col- 
ors that can never die. Plato was the exact 
opposite of his master. Wealthy, of noble 
birth, fond of luxury, not careful in his mor- 
als, this most gifted of men and writers seem- 
ed to possess all the qualities that Sokrates 
wanted. He excelled in every contest, and 
bore off every palm. He was a poet, wrestler, 
soldier, musician, painter, singer. Instruct- 
ed by the most famous masters of the time, 
the graceful and high-bred Plato, (Aristo- 
kles), the descendant of Solon and of Co- 
drus, might well have lived the life of a 
Byron or Jiu Alcibiades. But he met Sok- 
rates before 410 B.C., and at once all his 
great powers were turned to the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. He read and studied 
every thing that could be found in poetry, 
history, philosophy. He collected a large 
library; cultivated all his rare powers in 
the conversation of his friend Sokrates ; and 
scarcely left his society or his presence un- 
til the hemlock closed his life. Sickness 
kept him from attending Sokrates in his 
last moments; but all his later life seems to 
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have been passed in celebrating the divine 
excellence of his murdered friend. Sokrates 
died 399 B.C. Plato fled from the enraged 
Athenians, and wandered over many lands 
in search of knowledge. He is said to have 
spent many years in Egypt, and conversed 
with the Persian magi ; he was certainly in 
Sicily and Italy. Dionysiiis, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, in a moment of anger, sold him 
into slavery ; he was redeemed by a friend ; 
he met Archytas, the philosopher, at Ta- 
rentum ; he returned to Athens, and, in the 
gardens of Academe, lectured on philoso- 
phy; and here he purchased a garden of 
his own. He died at the age of eighty-one, 
347 B.C. 

Plato is the most graceful and pleasing of 
all the writers of Greek prose, the most ele- 
gant and laborious of scholars, the model for 
generations of the loftiest minds. His Di- 
alogues, Essays, his Ethics, Philosophy, his 
Republic, have come down to us as the fluest 
evidences of Greek refinement and culture. 
Sokrates is never absent from them. They 
are full of a graceful humor that is often 
almost imperceptible to the careless read- 
er, and of a searchiug penetration into the 
bounds of knowledge that sometimes almost 
appals ; sometimes they win with sweetness 
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and grace. It is tbe genius of Sokrates that 
fills all Plato's philosophy, and tbeir two 
minds have flowed out over the world to- 
gether. His Dialogues form a series of fine 
philosophical discussions on all the most 
important problems of life. lie believed in 
a Divine Being and a future state. He fan- 
cied that there were original ideas after the 
pattern of which all things were formed. 
The general idea, man, for example, was a 
real existence, but individual men might 
be only shadows. Aristotle said that his 
treatises were something between poetry 
and prose. His poetical taste was some- 
times more active than his reason. He 
was very industrious. "No one," he said, 
" while sleeping, is good for any thing." 
"'The sweetest of all things," he asserted, 
" was to speak the truth." " I should beat 
you," he said to his slave, "if I were not 
in a passion." In his private life, however 
amiable, he was not austere or virtuous. 
Diogenes the Cynic was never weary of re- 
buking his love of money, of fine banquets, 
his subservience to the tyrant Dionysins, his 
verbal distinctions and platitudes. When 
Plato defined man as a " featherless biped," 
Diogenes exhibited a cock plucked of his 
feathers in the school, and said, "This is 
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Plato's man." When Plato was unfolding 
his theory of the ideas, and using the nouns 
"tahleness" and "cupness," Diogenes inter- 
rupted him, exclaiming, " I see a table and 
a cup, O Plato, but no tableness nor cup- 
ness." Plato answered, "That is not un- 
natural ; for you have eyes to see a table 
and a cup, but not enough intellect to see 
tableness and cupness." Plato, however, 
often gave considerable presents to Diogenes. 
The comic poets ridiculed Plato's theories 
and manners. Timon scoffed at his " plati- 
tudes " u)Q dvBTrXaTTe IlXarwv. Alexis said : 

You speak of what yoa do not understaud, 
Runuiug about like Plato. 

He never laughed aloud, it is said, and 
his contemporaries spoke of him as the " sol- 
emn Plato." He died and was buried in the 
Academe : his family name, Aristokles, has 
been lost in the epithet Plato, applied to his 
broad brow, perhaps, or his liberal discus- 
sions. On his tomb was inscribed : 

Here, first of all meo, for pure justice famed, 

Aud moral virtue, Aristokles lies ; 

And If there ere has lived one truly wise, 
This man was wiser still : too great for envy. 

He left his garden to his school. His birth- 
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day and that of Sokrates were celebrated for 
centuries by his followers. In modern times, 
when learning began to revive, he was read 
anew with redoubled interest. At Florence, 
Plato was studied as a master ; he was the 
favorite writer of England in the days of 
Sir Thomas More. Elizabeth and Lady Jane 
Grey were familiar with the doctrines of the 
gifted Athenian. The Utopia and a variety 
of modern imitations have emulated at a 
distance the beauties of the Republic. Pla- 
tens lessons of politeness have cultivated Eu- 
ropean barbarians ; Sokrates's real goodness 
has softened all who study his life. The idea 
ofa"gentleman,"refined, tolerant, courteons, 
has come from the republican virtues of Sok- 
rates and his disciple. The early Christians 
were zealous students of Plato's writings, 
but surpassed them in the delicacy of their 
moral taste. 

From Mr. Jowett's Dialogues of Plato, I 
give a few lines in the argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul. It is in Phsedo. Sok- 
rates enforces the duty of preserving the 
soul free from staiu, since it is to live for- 
ever: 

"But then, O my friends," he said, "if 
the soul is really immortal, what care should 
be taken of her, not only in respect of the 
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portion of time which is called life, but of 
eternity ! And the danger of neglecting her, 
from this point of view, does indeed appear 
to be awful. If death had only been the 
end of all, the wicked would have had a 
good bargain in dying, for they would have 
been happily quit, not only of their body, 
but of their own evil, together with their 
souls. But now, inasmuch as the soul is 
manifestly immortal, there is no release or 
salvation from evil except the attainment 
of the highest virtue and wisdom. For the 
soul, when in her progress to the world be- 
low, takes nothing with her but nurture and 
education! And these are said greatly to 
benefit or greatly to injure the deps^rted at 
the very beginning of his pilgrimage in the 
other world." — /., 1. 488. Addison wrote from 
this argument his famous monologue, " Pla- 
to, thou reasouest well," and all reasoning 
upon immortality, less than inspiration, has 
been founded upon that of Sokrates. 

ARISTOTLE. 

The pupil, rival, and in learning and pro- 
ductiveness the superior, of Plato was Aris- 
totle the Stagirite. He was born at Stagi- 
ra, in Macedonia, 384 B.C., and was the son of 
Nicomachus, a learned physician in ordiua- . 
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ry to King Amyntas 11. He weut to Atheii8 
when be was about seventeen, to study un- 
der Plato. Short, slender, bis bealtb weak, 
bis prounnciatiou imperfect, bis eyes very 
small, bis legs tbin, Aristotle seemed anxious 
to atoue fortbe niggardliness of nature by a 
careful attention to dress. His hair was ar- 
ranged with care; bis clotlijes were costly 
and fine; be wore expensive rings. Like 
Plato, be was anxious to excel in all the 
branches of letters, but was unsuccessful. 
He had none of the delicate poetical taste 
of bis master, no ear for melody, no passion 
nor tragic power. Timon called bim " the 
chattering, empty Aristotle ;" other satirists 
assailed him with still more cruel insults. 
But this slight and delicate student, with 
keen, sarcastic expression, rose to be the 
most learned and the most productive of 
the writers of Greece, perhaps of Europe. 
Even more than Plato, the overflowing intel- 
lect of Aristotle has influenced the course of 
modern civilization. Science owes to bim 
its earliest impulse ; in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages the Arabian philosophers fed 
upon Aristotle. His Politics is the founda- 
tion of political speculation, practical where 
Plato's Republic ends in poetry. In criti- 
cism Aristotle founded all the later scbools. 
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In roetapliysicS; logic, dialectics, be has giv- 
en laws to Europe and America. It is im- 
possible even to indicate tbe immense nnm- 
ber of works he composed. They embraced, 
according to the numbering of Diogenes La- 
ertinsjfonr hnndred and forty-five thousand 
two hundred and seventy-five lines. Among 
them probably the only valueless ones were 
a book of poems, beginning** Hail! holy, sa- 
cred, distant-shooting Gk»d," and a book of 
elegies. Aristotle could not adorn whatev- 
er he touched ; but of all intellects, his was 
probably the greatest and the most capa- 
cious. 

For twenty years he studied nnder Plato. 
He then went to live at the court of Hermias, 
tyrant of Atarneus, whose daughter or niece 
he married ; he next became Alexander's tu- 
tor at the Macedonian court, and persuaded 
Philip to rebuild and restore his native town, 
Stagira. He came to the City of the Muses 
385 B.C., and taught for thirteen years at the 
Lyceum; he walked with his scholars be- 
neath the shade conversing on philosophy, 
and hence they were called Peripatetics. 
He gave two lectures every day. In the 
morning he instructed a select circle, the 
esoteric; in the afternoon a larger one, which 
be called the exoteric. His former pupil, 
8 
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Alexander, gave him large sums of mouey^ 
about $1,000,000, to advance his studies, and 
had great collections in natural history 
formed for him while conquering the East. 
A coldness grew up between tbem when 
Aristotle^s nephew, Callisthenes, had excited 
the anger of the impulsive king. But the 
philosopher remained at Athens nntil 322, 
teaching, studying, and writing ceaselessly. 
In this period his mental labors were such 
as can never have been surpassed. Fond 
as he was of dress, show, luxury, ease ; rich, 
powerful, vain, ambitious ; his devotion to 
literature and to study must have left him 
few moments of leisure. Alexander died, 
and Aristotle, as the friend of the Macedo- 
nians, was unpopular among his fellow-citi- 
zens. He was accused of impiety, but fled 
from the trial to Chalcis, in Euboea, where he 
died, 322 B.C. He was buried at his native 
city, Stagira, where his memory was long cel- 
ebrated by annual festivals. 

Philosophical and composed, he bore the 
last insults of the Athenians with firmness. 
"My mind is so constituted," he said, " that 
I neither care very much about these things, 
nor do I alt.ogether disregard them." Many 
of his wise-retorts or pointed sentences have 
been preserved by Diogenes Laertius, a kind 
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of mental exercise in which modern writers 
do not seem to have excelled. He was ask- 
ed what hope is : he answered, " The dream 
of a waking man." When asked how much 
tbe educated man is superior to the unedu- 
cated, "As much,'' said he, "as the living are 
to the dead." He was reproved for giving 
money to a had man. "I gave," he said, 
" not to the man, hut to humanity." " Ed- 
ucation," he was accustomed to say, " was 
the hest solace for old age." He was told 
that some one had abused him in his ab- 
sence : r" He may beat me too, if he likes," 
he said, " in my absence." Aristotle^s style 
is concise to obscurity, without grace or 
melody, fancy, or even taste. Unlike Pla- 
to, who dresses truth, or, perhaps, too often, 
falsehood, in the most attractive forms, his 
scholar regards all the amenities of litera- 
ture as of little value. He pursues his ar- 
gument with rigid accuracy. We find in 
his writings the bare expression of a chain 
of thought. We are led on by an interest 
surpassing that of the most accomplished 
rhetorical study upon a laborious search 
for truth. Cicero, however, speaks of his 
" golden stream of language ;" and it is pos- 
sible that he was able, when he chose, to 
Avrite with the highest elegance. But in 
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his philosophical and eritical works, he of- 
fers nothing but ideas. His Metaphysics, 
Physics, Organon, Politics, Nichomachean 
Ethics, and vaiious other pieces have been 
studied aud cherished by the intelligence 
of every succeeding age. His despotic con- 
trol over the miud of the Middle Ages is 
well known. When Sir Walter Raleigh 
said, ^' I do not believe that all the light of 
lear;ung is shut up in the lanthorn of Aris- 
totle's brain," he felt that he had uttered a 
literary heresy; and Bacon almost led the 
way in destroying the excessive deference 
so long paid to the Stagirite. 

LATER PHILOSOPHERS.~THE STOICS. 
The long line of Greek philosophers is 
almost endless. From the third century 
before Christ to the age of Constantiue 
they filled the world around the shores of 
the Mediterranean with a ceaseless men- 
tal discord. Theophrastns, eloquent, learn- 
ed, the disciple of Aristotle, died at the age 
of eighty-five, the author of more than half 
as many lines as his master ; he wrote two 
hundred and thirty-two thousand nine hun- 
dred and eight. Diogenes the Cynic, one of 
the most noted characters of antiquity, was 
contemporary with Plato. He lived in bit- 
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ter poverty ; when in want, he -begged. He 
slept in the public porches or in his tub. 
ScA^ere, fierce, gross, irrational, men called 
him "the dog." Alexander the Great of- 
fered him his aid. "What can I do for 
yon ?" said he. " Stand out of my light," 
said the Cynic. His lantern has become a 
proverb forever, "If I were not Alexan- 
der," said the master of Greece, the legend 
relates, " I would be Diogenes." His sharp 
sayings are more numerous than those of 
any other philosopher, and were carefully 
preserved. He lived, in his old age, with a 
friend whose family he governed, and died 
at ninety. Zeuo, chief of the Stoics, taught 
in the Stoa at Athens, and practiced absti- 
nence and endurance. He lived on food 
that required no cooking, wore a thin cloak 
in winter, refused wealth and station, and 
died at ninety-eight, after 260 B.C. His 
treatises and his disciples have given rise 
to a school that has never ceased to flourish. 
To the Stoic pleasure is an irrational men- 
tal excitement, pain a condition that may 
be borne with ease. The wise man knows 
neither pleasure nor pain ; he is always un- 
changed and immovable. Stoicism became 
the favorite philosophy of the better citizens 
of Kome; its austerities and its self-com- 
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mand were admired aud practiced by Cato 
and Marcus Aurelius. The Athenian phi- 
losopher has never ceased to teach all later 
generations, and finds congenial dispositions 
in every age. 

SKEPTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Deraokritns, Pyrrho, Epicurus, and Epic- 
tetns must conclude our hrief survey. De- 
rookritns, horn, probably, at Abdera, had 
studied, it is said, under the Persian magi 
aud the Chaldeans. He probably went un- 
known to Athens, saw Sokrates, traveled 
widely, spent all his considerable patrimo- 
ny in the pursuit of every species of knowl- 
edge, and died when he was more than a 
hundred years of age. " Speech," he said, 
" was the sliadow of action." He thought 
atoms and vacuum were the beginning of 
the universe, that atoms were infinite in 
number and ceaselessly I'evolving. He wrote 
a great number of works on all the subjects 
examined by the ancient philosophers. Pyr- 
rho, the head of the Skeptical school, was 
born in Elis, in the Peloponnesus ; studied, 
it is said, Demokritus's works; and was 
highly honored among his own country- 
men. He lived a pure, refined, aud x)eace- 
ful life, chiefly in retirement. He left no 
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writings. His followers seem to have en- 
larged his doctrines into a perfect skepti- 
cism. They afiSrmed nothing, even, that 
nothing was to he known. Pyrrbo had 
gone with Alexander to Egypt, and was 
said to have learned his philosophy from 
the Indian sages. He held that we only 
know the outward api)earance of things. 
** I do not assert," he would say, " that any 
thing is sweet j I admit that it appears so." 
The school of Pyrrho has never ceased to 
exist among modern thinkers. 

THE EPICUREANS. 

The Epicurean philosophj^, as widely fa- 
mous as the Stoic, arose with the teaching 
of the son of an Athenian settler in the isl- 
and of Samos. Here Epicurus was bom, 342 
B.C. His father, who kept an elementary 
school, and his mother, who was reputed a 
sorceress, gave him bis first instruction. He 
studied at Atbens, kept a small school, be- 
came renowned, and established, about 306, 
his famous society of the Epicureans at his 
country house and garden near the city. 
He was constantly surrounded by his ad- 
mirers, and taught the pursuit of pleasure 
as the highest good ; yet he never taugbt 
immorality or lost his philosopbic self-re- 
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Btraint. He -wrote many works, of which 
only three letters remain. His intellect 
does not seem to have been of a high or- 
der; his learning was not great. But he 
taught a theory of morals that soon grew 
popular, because it was easily practiced, and 
might admit of the coarsest sensuality. Lu- 
cretius, a greater mind, has explained and 
adorned his philosophy in immortal verse ; 
and Epicurus has won a renown for which 
he evidently sighed, but which he has scarce- 
ly merited. 

The Stoic philosophy was revived at Rome, 
in the reigns of Vespasian and Domitian, by 
the slave Epictetns. The excellence and pu- 
rity of his maxims have made Epictetns a 
favorite with the better minds of all later 
ages. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius won 
his best thoughts from the Phrygian slave. 
There is nmch in his teachings that reflects 
the purer influences of Christianity, and he 
may possibly have borrowed something from 
its lessons. He was banished from Rome, 
and lived in i^overty and contentment in 
Epirus, teaching with such grace that no 
one conld resist his argument for virtue. 
Arrian, the historian, was his faithful dis- 
ciple, wrote treatises upon him, spread his 
renown, and compiled the manual of his 
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philosopby "whicli we still possess. Marcus 
AureliuS; the virtuous emperor, was almost 
the last of the philosophers. His Medita- 
tions are filled with grave, tender, and no- 
ble thoughts J yet he persecuted the Chris- 
tians, and was not always wise. 

THE NEO-PLATONISTS. 

The Neo-Platonistfl were a group of learned 
and fanciful thiukers, who added mysticism 
to the doctrines of Plato. They mingled Ori- 
ental fancies with the theories of the Attic 
philosopher. Philo-JudsBus, the member of 
a priestly family, was born at Alexandria 
about 20 B.C. He was a learned Pharisee, 
and visited Borne on a mission to Caligula. 
He would harmonize Moses and the Greek 
philosophy, and was tolerant of all systems 
of belief. Ammonius, another famous Neo- 
Platonist, was born about 170 a.d. ; his fam- 
ily were Christians, but he probably apos- 
tatized, and taught a fancifnl philosophy. 
Plotinus, a disciple of Ammonius, has won 
eveu greater reuown. He taught at Rome, 
and died about 270 a.d. His scholar. Por- 
phyry, has interpreted his thoughts. Ploti- 
nus was supposed by his followers to be half 
divine; he was superior to any magician, 
and could confound any magical opponent 
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by Lis powerful art ; be could raise demons, 
or, rather, a god came to bis aid ; bis bouse 
was filled with men and women of tbe bigb- 
est rank at Rome, and tbe Neo-Pbitonist con- 
trolled even tbe emperor and bis empress. 
Plotinns would never bave bis portrait or 
bust taken ; be would not leave an image 
bebind bim, be said. Porpbyry imitated 
bis master, and indulged in wild fancies of 
demons, magic, and incantations. He wrote 
a work against Cbristianity, wbicb is lost. 
Tbus Platonism, elegant and poetical, closed 
ill a wild rhapsody of perhaps not disinter- 
ested pretenders. In tbe age of Constantine, 
lamblicbus renew^ed tbe mystic visions of 
the Neo-Platonists, and has left behind bim 
several works. 

Philosophy, in its higher form, still lived 
among tbe Greeks until long after the gen- 
eral prevalence of Christianity. It would 
be no easy task even to name all its later 
cultivators. The Emperor Julian, Libauius, 
and others sought to unite tbe teachings of 
the pagan and classic faith with those of 
philosophy. At last, in the reign of Justin- 
ian, it died with the closing of tbe school 
at Athens, in 529, by tbe emperor's order and 
the flight of the last of the philosophers to 
Persia. They hoped to find toleration un- 
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der the Magi, were deceived, grew weary, 
and came back to Greece to close their lives 
ill peaceful obscurity, still pursuiug their 
studies. With them the classic school of 
Greek philosophy ceased to exist forever. 

GREEK SCIENCE. 

In science, the Greeks laid the foundations 
of the principal modern branches of inquiry, 
and deserve a credit for careful research and 
successful speculation which they have nev- 
er yet received. The splendor of their liter- 
ary success, and tlie inferiority of their sci- 
entific progress to the modern, have helped 
to obscure their real merits, and possibly de- 
prived them of a just renown. They knew 
little of chemistry, the source of all the great 
results attained in steam, electricity, and al- 
most every modern art. The steam-engine, 
electric telegraph, printing-press, telescope, 
cannon and rifles, the complicated machin- 
ery of a modem factory, even the sewing- 
machine or the car and the railway, would 
have seemed real miracles to these early in- 
quirers. Shut in by a narrow limit of ter- 
ritory, acquainted only with a few square 
miles of land and sea, the diligent and accu- 
rate Greek students were yet able to make 
important discoveries, and lead the way to 
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the study of nature. They were astronomers, 
mathematicians, engineers. They measured 
degrees of latitude, determined the spherici- 
ty of the earth, founded the science of ge- 
ography, made considerable advance in nat- 
ural history, studied mineralogy, discussed 
the causes of the rainbow, the earthquake, 
and the thunder-bolt. They made naviga- 
tion a science, and taught the mariner how 
to steer by the stars. They founded the 
atomic theory, of which modern scientific 
inquirers have made such constant use in 
chemistry and in speculation. 

From Thales (600 B.C.) onward, nearly all 
the Greek philosophers made the study of 
nature a part of their scheme of mental im- 
provement. Aristotle's keen intellect threw 
a lasting light upon some of the leading 
principles of anatomy.* His successor, The- 
ophrastus, wrote on plants, almost the ear- 
liest botany. In astronomy, mathematics, 
and geography, Aristarchus of Samos, about 
280 B.C., at Alexandria, almost founded those 
sciences anew. Eratosthenes of Cyrene, bom 
276 B.C., formed a map of the world, culti- 
vated geometry, geography, and all the kin- 

• iBIinn, uu Italian, wrote in Greek a natnral liis- 
tory of tlie pecaliarities of animals, about 250 b.o. 
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dred sciences.. Plato's fondness for geome- 
try is well known. Arclilmedes of Syracuse, 
born 287 B.C., was a most careful and emi- 
nent mathematician and mechanic. He was 
killed 212 B.C., still engaged upon a mathe- 
matical problem. Polybius, the historian, 
was also a famous geographer. Marinus of 
Tyre, in the second century before Christ, al- 
most created mathematical geography. His 
imitator, Claudius Ptolemy, who lived at 
Alexandria in tlie close of the same centu- 
ry, ruled over the sciences of geography and 
astronomy until Columbus and Galileo had 
refuted him. His great works still in part 
survive. His Greography, with its vast learn- 
ing, its careful but incorrect measurements, 
its wonderful maps, colored and divided by 
degrees of latitude and longitude, its de- 
scriptions of savage races and distant lauds, 
tend to give the modern a clearer conception 
of the intelligence of Greece, even in its de- 
cay, than many of the fanciful treatises of its 
metaphysicians and politicians. 

Strabo, another famous geographer, lived 
at Rome in the reign of Augustus, and died 
about 24 A.D. His work on Geography still 
exists, and is an interesting account of the 
world known to the ancients. He describes 
the fertility of Italy, the splendor of Rome, 
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and the prodactions and the character of 
each country he visits. His work shows 
the great progress that had heen made in 
geographical knowledge since the period of 
Herodotus, four centuries before. To Herod- 
otus, Spain, Gaul, Germany, and all Northern 
Europe had been almost wholly unknown. 

In medical science the Greeks made great 
progress. In the age of Perikles, Hippokra- 
tes, bom at Cos, about 460 B.C., it is said, 
checked the plague at Athens — a doubtful 
tale — by building fires in the streets, deco- 
rating them with flowers, and using various 
medicines. He was probably a careful phy- 
sician, and several treatises have come down 
to us written by his followers and admirers. 
Galen (Galenus Claudius), a still more fa- 
mous name in medicine, studied carefully 
the works of Hippokrates, and wrote a com- 
mentary on them. He was born at Perga- 
mum, in Mysia, 130 a.d. His father design- 
ed him for a philosopher, but a dream warn- 
ed him to become a physician. He studied 
under various eminent teachers. He was 
appointed physician to a school of gladia- 
toi*s, and won a great reputation. He lect- 
ured, wrote largely, was patronized by all 
the Boman emperors of his time. Many of 
his treatises have been preserved, still moi*e 
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are lost. He was one of the most prolific 
of writers ; he wrote on anatomy, on the hn- 
man skeleton, the nerves, veins, blood. He 
unfolds the opinions of Hippokrates, and 
gives the rare results of his own practice. 
Galen is the founder of the modern science 
of medicine. In the Middle Ages his works 
were the chief source of medical knowledge ; 
the Arabs used them as text -books; they 
were in the hands of every medical student. 
And Hippokrates, the contemporary of JEs- 
chylus, and his famous disciple, who lived 
five centuries later, under Marcus Aurelius, 
have still au important influence upon the 
theory and practice of medicine. To Hip- 
pokrates is ascribed the sentence, ^' Life is 
short, and art is long.'^ Another noted phy- 
sician, Sextus Empiricus, flourished in the 
third century. He was a Pyrrhonian, and a 
skeptic. He wrote medical commentaries, 
and is the founder of the " Empirical," or 
experimental, school. 

Mathematical science rose to high excel- 
lence with the Greeks. From Thales, who 
was said to have astonished the Egyptians 
by measuring the height of the Pyramids by 
their shadows, to Pythagoras, Plato, and all 
the later philosophers, all the learned Greeks 
were passionately fond of mathematics. The 
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greatest niatkeraaticiaDs of antiqaity, Eu- 
clid, ApoUonius of Perga, Tberou (fatber of 
Hypatia), Archimedes, aud many others, were 
Greek. Alexandria became a famous school 
of mathematicians ; from their labors it comes 
that to-day we measure the stars and calcu- 
late the flight of comets. Euclid, prince of 
geometers, studied under Plato, and lived at 
Alexandria under the first Ptolemy. To him 
he said, " There is no royal road to geome- 
try." Euclid's private history is unknown ; 
his geometry has come down to us and found- 
ed a science. Hipparchns, ApoUonius, Era- 
tosthenes, aud others were his successors and 
rivals ; but the great Greek mechanic,' the 
chief benefactor of his own and of all ages, 
was Archimedes. His inventions were num- 
berless ; he labored without rest. He stud- 
ied mathematics at Alexandria ; he worked, 
like Galileo, at his own machines. He in- 
vented the lever, with which he is said to 
have boasted that, had he a resting-place, 
he could move the world; he discovered the 
leading principles of statics ; he made an or- 
rery ; invented the pulley and the hydrau- 
lic screw. Modest, silent, active, his fertile 
mind never ceased to produce new ideas. 
E'vprtxaj he cried, when he had found a solu- 
tion for a fine problem; and when Cicero 
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meditated beside tlie tomb of the master 
mechanic of all ages (75 B.C.), he might al- 
most have heard the clash of the steam-en- 
gine and the roar of the machinery that 
must spring from the labors of Archimedes. 

ANCIENT HAND-BOOKS, OR GUIDES. 

Connected with geographical literature 
must be named the very valuable work of 
Pausanias on Greece. It is a description 
of the various Greek countries, cities, and 
public buildings, and was written near the 
close of the second century. Pausanias was 
a pagan, eager to revive the faith in the ear- 
lier divinities ; and his credulity is as con- 
spicuous as his artistic taste. His account 
of Attica, Korinthia, Lakonika, and the won- 
ders of Greece is full of information to the 
modern. He wandered, like Herodotus, from 
land to land, city to city, and writes in the 
Asiatic style of the Ionic coast. Dionysius 
Periegetes, and Scylax of Caryanda, were 
also descriptive writers. Among the most 
curious of the geographical treatises are 
the voyage of Hanno to the coasts of Afri- 
ca, where he first sees the gorilla and waves 
daming with phosphoric fire ; and the voy- 
age to the northward of HimilcoD, possibly 
to the shores of Britain. 
9 
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GREEK BIOGRAPHERS. 

Among the later writers of Greece several 
of the most eminent were hiographers, nov- 
elists, critics^ and satirists in prose. One bi- 
ographer the Greeks produced who has been 
studied and imitated by the best minds of all 
later ages, and probably no author has more 
influenced the manners of his race than the 
plain and rustic Plutarch. He was a Pla- 
tonist, and yet a strict moralist, a man ap- 
parently of humanity, benevolence, and pu- 
rity. He was born at Chaerouea, in BoBotia, 
about 40 A.D. He studied at Athens, visited 
and lectured at Rome, was probably raised 
to high office by Trajan and Hadrian, and 
returned to his native city to serve his fel- 
low-citizens in a modest station and com- 
plete his numerous works. He died about 
120 A.D. His philosophical works are full 
of learning, good sense, and a plain intel- 
ligence, mixed with some Oriental fancies. 
He was a careless, almost rustic, writer ; yet 
to Plutarch, Montaigne, Addison, and the 
splendid school of modern essayists owe 
many of their graces. Shakspeare has bor- 
rowed and adorned his characters, and even 
their speeches. His nice and minute details 
of the private lives of his heroes have never 
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lost their interest, and of all Greek writers, 
possibly, Plutarch has been most read. A 
certain dramatic power enabled him to bring 
his characters into a clear and striking light. 
He is the chief of biographers, and of all his 
imitators in modem literature only John- 
son, in his Lives of the Poets, has approach- 
ed him iu interest, and has surpassed him in 
tiie refinement of criticism and execution. 
But Plutarch has the lasting advantage that 
his heroes are of world-wide renown, and 
nien of action rather than of thought. Cae- 
sar, Alexander, the two Gracchi, Cato, De- 
mosthenes, Cicero, are painted by the Bceo- 
tian biographer with a force that is never 
apparently owing to the real merits of the 
author. Like Boswell, the hero constantly 
throws the narrator into the shade. Plu- 
tarch treats of his subjects in pairs : The- 
seus is contrasted with Romulus, Cicero 
with Demosthenes, an arrangement that 
can not always be natural or Commendable. 
Another biographer of great importance, 
since he has written the lives of the Greek 
philosophers, is Diogenes Laertius. It is 
supposed that he was a Syrian, but his ex- 
act period is unknown. He wrote possibly 
about 231 A.D. His lives, which begin with 
Thales, are full of interesting details, of the 
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wise sayiugs of Plato or Diogenfes, of the the- 
ories of tlie philosophers, of the sharp criti- 
cisms of Timou the Satirist, and the wit and 
wisdom of gcDerations of the Greeks. Ath- 
enseus, who wrote the Deipnosophists, or 
Learued Guests, ahont 228, also gives mauy 
extracts from the writings of the Greek au- 
thors, and anecdotes of their manners and 
life. Although not a biography, but rather 
a collection of curious facts, his work is very 
entertaining. 

.CRITICS. 

In criticism the Greeks naturally excelled, 
and all later literature has borrowed from 
them, in a great degree, its rules of rhetoric. 
No modern has been able to reproduce the 
melodious, artificial, yet singularly powerful 
Btyle of the Greek prose-wri ters. Some have 
imitated it at a distance. Aristotle wrote a 
valuable work on poetry, and all the Greeks 
were critics naturally. Aristophanes dis- 
cusses on the stage the rival merits of JEs- 
chylus and Euripides in a manner that would 
interestfew modem audiences: to the Greeks, 
the parallel and the satire seem to have had 
a peculiar charm. What the modern con- 
lines to a review or an essay, the Greek writ- 
er made a source of eutertaiumeut for all 
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AtheDs in 1ms play. Aud yet we possess no 
cuDiplete work from the Greeks on criticism 
or rhetoric, none even of the varied labors of 
the Alexandrian school. Dionysius of Hali- 
caruassus has left some valuable criticisms 
on the historians and poets, of which we have 
only a few remains. Longinns, who lived 
late in the Roman period, is the only Greek 
critic who has come down to us, and even 
his single work is an imperfect fragment. 
He was a Syrian by birth, a careful student, 
was at Athens, Alexandria, Rome, was in- 
structed in the mysteries of Neo-Platonism. 
He was so learned as to be called a '' living 
library and a walking museum." He was 
nt Rome about 263 a.d. He seems soon aft^r 
to have traveled into the East, become ac- 
quainted with Zenobia, and was her instruct- 
or in Greek literature. He advised her, ap- 
parently, to resist the arms of Rome, and, in 
her brief and brilliant career of empire, act- 
ed as her chief counselor — a dangerous duty 
for a philosopher. The beautiful city of 
Palmyra, even in ruins, is still a monument 
of the friendship of Longinns and Zenobia. 
But when danger pressed, the queen^s cour- 
age abandoned her. She indicated, it is said, 
the philosopher as her evil counselor; he 
was put to death by Aurelian, while Zeno- 
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bia lived to follow, in golden cliains, tbe tri- 
nnipbal car of her conqueror at Kome. Only 
fragments of the numerous writings of Lon- 
giuus remain. His work on rhetoric, or rath- 
er tbe Sublime, shows good natural taste, 
vast reading, and is tbe condensation of the 
labors of a powerful intellect. It has been 
received in modern times as an almost infal- 
lible guide to the laws of the sublime and 
the beautiful. Boilean translated it in the 
age of Louis XIV., and adorned it with il- 
lustrations. Louginus became the fashion 
in France and England, and no modern work 
on rhetoric has been uninfluenced by the 
Greek critic. It is possible, however, that a 
study of the Greek classics themselves may 
be a better preparation for learning the art 
of writing than a close adherence to the ar- 
tificial rules of Longiuus. His own style is 
often impure with the faults of a later age : 
his precepts are usually admirable. 

SATIRISTS, LECTURERS.— LUCIAN. 

Skeptic, satirist, philosopher, ever restless 
and eager for knowledge, the Voltaire or the 
Hume of the second century, was Lucian of 
Samosata. He waa a Syrian, born about 125 
A.D. His mother^s family were sculptors, 
and Lucian was to study that art under his 
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uncle, but he broke the first piece of mar- 
ble intrusted to bim, and was beaten for his 
carelessness. In deep poverty, be now ap- 
plied himself to letters. His native tongue 
was a rude provincial dialect. He seems to 
have had few means of improving himself; 
but he was resolute and patient. The worbl 
was full of literary culture and men of rare 
refinement. The curiosity of mankind in the 
second century was active and ardent ; and 
Luciau wandered from land to land in search 
of knowledge, finding everywhere generous 
friends. He visited Greece, Italy, even Gaul. 
His occupation was that of sophist, or lect- 
urer, and he seems never to have wanted an 
audience. He was a skeptic, questioning all 
the received views of religion ; a bitter foe 
of bigotry, one of the most acute of human 
intellects. The keen ribaldry of Voltaire, 
the more philosophic raillery of Hume, aud 
the lighter skepticism of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, owe much of an apparent novelty to a 
diligent study of Lucian. His profession 
was profitable ; he made money and fame ; 
he polished his style until he wrote in the 
purest Attic, and filled his mind with a pro- 
fusion of knowledge. In his old age he held 
a lucrative employment under the Emperor 
Severus, but it is not known when he died. 
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Luciau's Dialogues, the original of a long 
series of similai* works in later ages, are 
among the wittiest and the most entertain- 
ing of human writings. Even Christians 
laughed over his hroad or delicate satire, 
and pagans and philosophers enjoyed the 
humor that was often turned against them- 
selves. Lucian was plainly horn a skeptic ; 
he douhted every thing that other men he- 
lieved, and scoffed at all that other men 
were accustomed to venerate. In literature 
he ridiculed the popular admiration of Ho- 
mer and Herodotus. The heathen deities he 
holds as lightly as Aristophanes. The phi- 
losophers he never spares. His Dialogues 
of the Dead have unusual excellence, and 
paint the vanity of wealth, power, and all 
earthly grandeur in delicate and immortal 
apologues. Lucian owed many ideas to 
Aristophanes, hut is always original. An- 
other noted author, Julianns, or Julian the 
Apostate, wrote, in the fourth century, his sa- 
tiric pieces against Christianity and his Ccp- 
sars, a severe review of the faults and crimes 
of his predecessors, the Eoman emperors. 
Lihanius, the friend of Julian, an eminent 
teacher of rhetoric, letter- writer, and orator, 
instructed the two famous Christian preach- 
erS; Basil and Chrysostom, and corresponded 
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witli the most famous men of the fourth cent- 
ury. He was a violent controversialist, rest- 
less, vain, inconstant. Many of his writings 
remain, and throw light on the manners and 
controversies of the ago of Julian. He died 
at about the close of the century. 

NOVELISTS. 

The Greeks were always fond of fictitious 
narratives, and lived iu a world of fauc}'. 
Homer's poems are novels iu verse, every 
tragedy and comedy a rhythmic tale. But 
the romance, as it is understood iu modern 
times, was late in making its appearance 
among them. lamblichus is said to have 
published his first "love-story," the Baby- 
lonian Adventures, in Trajan's time. The 
Milesian Adventures seem to have been a 
collection of tales of a much earlier origin. 
The first noted novelist, however, the Scott 
or Bulwer of his age, was Heliodorus, Bishop 
of Tricca, in Thessaly, about the end of the 
fourth centnry. It is said that he was so 
devoted to his art that he resigned his bish- 
opric rather than abandon it, when he found 
that his Christian contemporaries thought 
his tales not exactly suited to the gravity of 
his office. His novel, Theagenes and Chari- 
clea, is excellent in style, full of adventures, 
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and tarns upon tbe discovery of a lost child. 
We are introduced at once to a robber strong- 
bold at the mouth of the Nile ; the two lov- 
ers are carried on through a series of strik- 
ing scenes. At last Chariclea is discovered 
to be the daughter of the King of Ethiopia ; 
the lovers are married, to live in constant 
happiness. The book is full of instructive 
details of ancient life and manners. It has 
been the model of many a modern tale. 
Achilles Tatius, or Statins, is another novel- 
ist, author of the Adventures of Leucippe 
aiid Cleitophon. It is full of description, 
but not very refined ; yet the author is also 
said to have been a bishop. Longus, who 
wrote Daphnis and Chloe, was a man of 
genius ; his novel has been imitated by En- 
glish, French, Italians. Paul and Virginia 
is founded upon the Greek tale, with a fresh 
infusion of French politics and manners. 

The following opening of -^thiopica, or 
the Adventures of Theagenes and Chari- 
clea, written by Bishop Heliodorus, in the 
close of the fourth century, will remind the 
reader of similar passages in Fielding, Dick- 
ens, and Bulwer : " The day had begun to 
smile cheerfully, and the sun was already 
gilding the hill-tops, when a band of men, 
evidently pirates, from their dress and ap- 
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pearaDce, ascendiug the summit of a moant* 
aiu that stretched down toward the Hera- 
cleotic outlet of the Nile, paused to contem- 
X)late the wide expanse hefore them. No 
sail appeared upon the water to give them 
hope of hooty, aud they turned their eyes 
to the neighboring shore. Here they saw 
a startling scene." 

PATRISTIC AND CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

The early Christians were often excellent 
Greek scholars, acquaiuted with the poetry 
and philosophy of all the past. St. Paul 
quotes Greek authors familiarly ; St. John 
uses, at times, almost the language of Plato. 
Infinitely wiser in morals than the philos- 
ophers, the Christians yet studied in their 
schools, and made use of their yaluable la- 
bors. Of the early fathers all wrote Greek ; 
Clement of Rome addresses the Corinthians 
in well -chosen language. The Pastor of 
Hennas is the Pilgrim's Progress of its age. 
Justin, Clement of Alexandria, and others 
show the influence of Greek culture. Ori- 
gen, the most learned and liberal of the fa- 
thers, died at Tyre, 253 a.d. He was one of 
the finer intellects of his age, bold, daring, 
eloquent, poetical. Eusebius of CaBsarea 
wrote his instructive church history in the 
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age of Constautiue. Chrysostom, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Basil, and other fathers main- 
taiued the fame of Christian scholarship 
and learning. Cyril of Alexandria, bitter, 
cruel, treacherous, ambitious, was a scholar 
and a profuse writer. He was vain, dishon- 
est*, untrustworthy. His writings are arti- 
ficial and almost worthless. 

BYZANTINE COMPILERS. 

Constantinople has done excellent service 
for literature in its valuable compilations. 
The collections of StobsBus, the Library of 
Photiiis, and the Dictionary of Suidas are 
among the most useful of the works of an- 
tiquity. Stobaeus wrote, possibly in Justin- 
ian's age, a book of extracts from a great 
number of ancient authore. He quotes from 
five hundred. Photius, the Johnson of a dark 
age, wrote, in the ninth century, a Library, 
or series of extracts from many writers, and 
a Lexicon. The Lexicon is of great value. 
Many Constantinopolitan collections of " el- 
egant extracts " are mentioned, and various 
dictionaries. But Suidas, the chief of Greek 
lexicographers, lived possibly in the eleventh 
century, or later. His Lexicon abounds in 
quotations ; his own style is bad, but he has 
thrown light on much literature that other- 
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■wise must have been lost. A great number 
of grammarians, commentators, critics, arose 
at Constantinople. Eustathius, the com- 
mentator on Homer, lived at the close of the 
twelfth century. His work has come down 
to us. John Tzetzes, also of the twelfth cent- 
ury, wrote poetry, and on grammar and me- 
tres. In fact, the infinite importance' of Con- 
stantinople to the preservation of literature 
through the darkest ages has never yet been 
sufficiently acknowledged. 

Thus we have followed Greek literature in 
a rapid survey, from Ionia to Sparta and Ath- 
ens, from Attica to Alexandria, from Egypt 
to its safe resting-place within the walls of 
Constantinople. The world of 1453, when 
the great capital fell before the Turk, was 
almost a modern one; the classic age and 
the dark age had given place to new forms 
of civilization ; yet it is not difficult to see 
that the foundations of modern progress lay 
in the libraries and the intellect of Greece. 
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Scylax of Caryanda,126. 
Sicilian cities, 42. 
Sicilian Gossips, the, 76, 77. 
Siraonides of Amorgos, 35, 

30. 
Simonides of Ceos, 31, 36. 
Sokrates, 100. 

Life and character, 100, 
101. 

Death, 101. 



Solon, 81, 97. 
Sqphokles, 67. 

Life, 58. 

Style, 58. 

Antigone, 60. 
Sparta, 8. 

Stedman, E. C, transla- 
tions by, 56. 
Stesichorns, 35, 38. 
Stobaeus, 136. 
Strabo, 122. 
Suidas, 136. 

Symonds, J. A., transla- 
tion by, 45, 61. 

Tatius Achilles, 184. 
Thales, 97, 120. 
Themistokles, 91. 
Theognis, 32, 33. 
Theokritns. 74. 
Theophrastns, 112. 

His poems, 75. 

Translations from, 76, 
77. 
Thucydides, 86. 

Life, 86, 87. 

Works, 87. 
Timaens, 89. 
Tragic poets, 49. 
Tzetes, John, 137. 

Wolf, Prolegomenn, 18. 

Xknophon, 88,101. 
Memorabilia, 88. 

ZONAUAS, 97. 

Zeno, 113. 
His philosophy, 113. 
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Macaulay's Life and Letters. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, M.P. With Por- 
trait. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, aud with 
^eat literary skill. • • * Macaulay's Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did iu the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a pnrt. and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came iu contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected licht on h'»J 
own personal character. • • • Nothing cbuid surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Mdcaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man In learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard ** since Plunket;" or, later still, 
when, iu the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with nim on holiday 
tours, aud kept them in fits of laughter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.— Examiner t London. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, JVew York. 

ly Harfbr a Bbothkiw will send the above work hy mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United Stalea or Canada, on receipt of the 
price. 
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MAOAULAY'S 

History of England. 

The History of England from the Accession of 
James II. By Lord Macaulay. In Five Vol- 
umes. With elaborate Index. 

Library Edition: 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 

Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25. 
Popular Edition : 5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00; 

Sheep, $6 00 ; Half Calf, $12 '75. 
Cheap Edition: 5 vols., 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The volumes are sold separately. 

With the rest of the world we come with our hom- 
age to Macaulay. There is no occasiou for us to quote 
from Macaulay, to criticise, or to praise him. Our 
readers long ago have made their own quotations, 
selected their favorite passages, have read again and 
again every page of his history ; and the universal 
approbation of the world has at once dispensed with 
the necessity of panegyric, and made censure impos- 
sible, except to those who are ambitious of a foolish 
singularity. On whatever side we look at this book, 
whether the style of it or the matter of it, it is alike 
astonishing. The style is faultlessly luminous ; every 
word is in its right place ; every sentence is exqui- 
sitely balanced ; the current never flags. Homer, ac- 
cording to the Boman poet, may be sometimes lan- 
guid ; Macaulay is always bright, sparkling, attract- 
ive.— Fesfmijwfer Review, 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

PT" Either of the above works sent by mail^ postage 
prepaid^ to any part of the United States or Canada, 
on receipt of the price. 
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MOTLEY'S HISTOM 



THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
John Lothuop Motley, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. 3 vols., Svo, Cloth, 
$10 50 ; Sheep, $12 00 ; Half Calf, $17 26. 



THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

History of the United Netherlands : from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce. 
With a full View of the English -Dutch Struggle 
ngainst Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. By John Lotukop Motley, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., Svo, Cloth, $14 00; 
Sheep, $16 00 ; Half Calf, $23 00. 



JOHN OP BARNEVELD. 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of *' The Thirty-Years' War." By John 
LotubopMotlky, LL.D., D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $S 00; Half Calf, 
$1150. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



tW Habprb & Bbothebs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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HILDRETH'S 

UNITED STATES. 



THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. First Series. —From the 
First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. Second Series. — 
From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution 
to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
Richard Hildreth. Six vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$18 00; Sheep, $21 00; Half Calf, $31 50. 



It exhibits characteristics both of design and of 
composition which entitle it to a distinguished place 
among the most important productions of American 
genius and scholarship. We welcome it as a simple, 
faithful, lucid, and elegant naiTative of the great events 
of American history. It is not written in illustration 
of any favorite theory, it is not the expression of any 
ideal system, but an honest endeavor to present the . 
facts in question in the pure, nncolored light of truth 
and reality. The impartiality, good judgment, pene- 
tration, and diligent research of the author are con- 
spicuous in its composition.— J\r. Y. Tributie. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS) New York. 



B^r- Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of th* 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 

By SAMUEL SJfllLES. 



SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Charac- 
ter, Conduct, and Perseverance. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Contents:— Spirit of Self -Help.— Leaders of 
Industry.— Three Great Potters.— Application and 
Perseverance.— Help and Opportunities.— Scien- 
tific Pursuits. — Workers in Art. — Industry and 
the. Peerage. — Energy and Courage. — Men of 
Business.- Money, its Use and Abuse.- Self-Cult- 
ure.— Facilities and Difllculties.— Example, Mod- 
els.— The True Gentleman. 



CHARACTER. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

CoNTKNTs : — Influence of Character. — Home 
Power.— Companionship and Example.— Work. 

— Courage.— Self- Control. —Duty, Truthfulness. 

— Temper. — Manner. Art. —Companionship of 
Books.— Compauiousnip in Marriage.— Discipline 
of Experience. 



THRIFT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Contents:— Industry.— Habits of Thrift.— Im- 
providence. —Means of Saving. —Examples of 
Thrift.— Methods of Economy. —Life Assurance. 
-Saviugs-Banks. — Little Things.— Masters and 
Men.— The Crossleys.- Living above the Means. 
—Great Debtors.— Kiches and Charity.— Healthy 
Homes.— Art of Living. 



B3^ IIaxpeb & Beothebs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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HABPER'S 

Kouseliold Dickens Complete. 

Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Ilhis- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. S. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists- 

A Kfe^f Two cities;:: } Cloth,$l00:P«pei-,8Cceuts. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. . .Cloth, $1 26 ; Paper, T5 ceuts. 

David Copperfleld. ' 

Dombey and Son 

Nicholas Nickleby 

Blenk House 

Pickwick Papers 

Martiu Chuzzlewit 

Little Dorrit 

Baruaby Budge 

Oar Mutual Friend 

Christmas Stories 

Great Expectations 

The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mysteiy of Edwin 
Brood 

Pictures from Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes 



' Cloth, $1 50 ; Paper, $1 00. 



The Set Complete, 16 toIs., Cloth, in neat box, $3^. 



SS^^IIabfkb & Bbotuers toill send either of the 
above works btj mail, postage prepaid^ to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



POETICAL WORKS OP OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

With a Bio^rraphical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited 
by BOLTOS CORXEY. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, ^3 UO ; Cloth, 
GUt Edges, $3 75 ; Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, |7 50. 

SELECT POEMS OP OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Edited, with Notes, by William J. Uolfe. A.M. Illustrated. 
Small 4to, Flexible Cloth, 70 cents : Paper, 50 cents. 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS. 

32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 

GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS. 

32mo, Paper, 85 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents 

THE VICAR OP WAKEFIELD. 

By Oliver Goldsmitil 18mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

GOLDSMITH. By Wii.t.iam Black. 

A Critical and Biographical Sketch. (In the series entitled 
" English Men of Letters.") 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

GOLDSMITH— BUNYAN.— MADAME D'ARBLAY. 

By Lord Macaulay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

HISTORY OP GREECE. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. Abridged. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

HISTORY OP ROME. 

By OLIVER Goldsmith. Abridged. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Washington Irving. 
With Selections from his Writings. 2 vols., ISmq, Cloth, $1 50. 



Published by HARPER A BROTHERS, Xeir York. 

^' Ahi/ of (fit af«*vf trtirh trill hf stnt hff mail, poMaqt prepaid, to arp 
part oftht iHittd Stattt,un reeuj4 -y ike price. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 



BOSWELL'S JOHNSON. The Life of Samnel Jt.hn> 

son, LL.D. Includiu^ a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By 
JAMES BOSWELL, Esq. Portrait of Boswell. 2 vols., 8vo, Clotli, 
Si 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, ^8 50. 

JOHNSON'S \V0RKS. The Comi)lete Works of 

Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, 
by ARTHUR MURPHY, Esq. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00; Sheep, 
15 00; Half Calf, $8 U>. 

SKETCH OF JOHNSON. Samuel Johnson. By 

LESLIE STEPHEW. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

JOHNSON'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. Selected and 
Arranged by the Rev. WILLIAM P. Page. 2 vols., l8mo. 
Cloth, |1 50. 

MACAULAY'S JOHNSON. Snmnel Johnson, LL.D. 

By Lord Macaulat. 32mo, Paper, S5 cents. 

JOHNSON'S RELIGIOUS LIFE. The Religions 

Life and Death of Dr. Johnson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 

What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thought and 
Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E. T. Masox. 12mo, Cloth 
Si 50. 



PuBLisuED BY HARPER A BROTHERS, New Yobk. 

I3F" Harper & Brotiters tcill send any of the above 
works by mail^ postage prepaid^ to any part of the 
United States^ on receipt of the price, 

I3F" Harper's Catalogur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 
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WILKIE COLIINS'S NOVELS. 



HABPEB'S POPULAR EDITION. 

8vo, I*aper. 

ARMADALE. Illustrated 6c c. 

ANTONINA 40 c 

MAN AND WIFE. Illustrated 60 c. 

NO NAME. Jllustrated 60 c. 

POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated 60 c 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illustrated.... 50c 

THE MOONSTONE. Illustrated 60 c. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN 30 c 

THE TWO DESTINIES. Illustrated 35 c. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE 60 c 



Percy and the Prophet 321110, Paper, 20 c. 

My Lady's Money 32mo, Paper, 25 c. 

HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION. 

Illnstrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per toL 

After Dark & Other Stories. 

Antonina. 

Armadale. 

Basil. 

Hide-and-Seek. 

Man and Wife. 

My Miscellanies. 

No Name. 



Poor Miss Finch. 
The Dead Secret. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Moonstone, 
The New Magdalen. 
The Queen of Hearts. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Woman in White. 



Pablished by UABFEB & BROTHERS, New York. 

9P* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, io any part of tke 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the ^rice. 

Digitized by Google 



GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 



LIBRARY EDITION. 

A.DAM BEDS, lUustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

DANIEL DERONDA, 2 vols., 12ino, Cloth, $3 00. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $160. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

ROMOLA, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MAR- 
NKR, The Weaver of Raveloe. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60. 

IXabper & Brothers also publish Cheaper Editions of 
Geosge Eliot's Novels, as follows: 

DANIEL DERONDA. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents.— FELIX 
HOLT. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents.— THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents.— MIDDLEMARCH. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cts. ; Cloth, $1 25. — ROMOLA. 8vo, 
Paper, 60 cents. — SCENES OP CLERICAL LIFE. 
Svo, Paper, 60 cents. — SILAS MARNER. 12mo, 
Cloth, 76 cents. 

Published by HABPEB A BROTHERS, N.Y. 

^y r.ithfr of the ahnrf hooka »<•«< ht/ maU, pottape prepaid, to any jmrt 
(^'tht Uniled States or Catftla, on receipt if the price. 
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W.M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 



HAEPEE'S POPUIAE EDITION. 

8vo, Paper. 

Novels: Denis Duval. Illustrated. 25 cents. — Henry 
Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Illustrated. 60 
cents. — Pendennis. Illustrated. 7^ cents. The 
Adventures of Philip. Illustrated. 6c cents. — The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond. 20 cents. — The Newcomes. 
Illustrated. 90 cents. — The Virginians. Illustrated. 
90 cents. — Vanity Fair. Illustrated. 80 cents. 



HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

ISnxo, Clotb.. 

N0VEI.S: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. — The Newcomes. — 
The Virginians. — Adventures of Philip. — Henry Es- 
mond, and Lovel the Widower. Illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, i2mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty 
Diamond, &c. — Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c. — 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.— Four Georges, Eng- 
lish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c. — Catherine, 
Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes, i2rao, Cloth, 
$1 50 per volume. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



Harper & Brothers nuiU send either of the above 
volumes by mail^ postage prepaid, to any part 
th$ United States^ on receipt of the price. 
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CHARLES READERS NOVELS. 

HARPER'S POPULAR EDITION. 

8vo, Paper. 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated. 40 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 50 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 35 cents. 
PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 

AND OTHER TALES. 50 cents. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Ill'd. 50 cts. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 50 cents. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. 40 cents. 

THE JILT. Illustrated. 32rao, Paper, 20 cents. 
A HERO AND A MARTYR. With a Portrait. 15 cts. 
A SIMPLETON. 35 cents. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated. 40 cts. 



HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

Illtastrated. ISixxo, ClotU. 



HARD CASH. 
FOUL PLAY. 
WHITE LIES. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, 

LOVE ME LONG. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. 

THE CLOISTER AND 
THE HEARTH. 

A WOMAN-HATER. 



IT IS NEVER TOO 
LATE TO MEND. 

PEG WOFFINGTON, 
&c. 

PUT YOURSELF IN 
HIS PLACE. 

A TERRIBLE TEMP- 
TATION. 

A SIMPLETON & THE 
WANDERING HEIR. 



Twelve Volumes. |i 25 per vol. 



PuiiLi8UEi> BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoek. 

Sent by mail, pottage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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WILLIAM BLACK'S NOVELS. 



A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents ; i2mo, Cloth, $i 50. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents ; i2mo, Cloth, ^i 50. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents ; 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

KILMENY. Svo, Paper, 35 cents; i2mo. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

LOVE OR MARRIAGE? Svo, Paper, 30 cts. 

MADCAP VIOLET. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA, and Other 
Stories. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

THE MONARCH OF MINCING -LANE. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo, 

Cloth, $1 50. 

THREE FEATHERS. Svo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS^New York. 

t-ff" Senf by maiU postage pref>nidy to any part of the 
United States^ on receipt of the price* 
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By YIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 



A Sack of Gold. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

A novel which places the anther amoug the fore- 
most writers of the d&j.^Evening Post, N. Y. 

Joseph the Jeto. 

The Stoiy of nn Old House. 8vo, Paper, 

40 cents. 
It is well Avritten, and abounds in startling situa- 
tions, hair -breadth escapes, couuterplots, and femi- 
nine tidelity. — Albany Evening Journal. 

Miss Kancy'^s Pilgrimage, 

A Story of Travel. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

The Caldenoood Secret. 

A Novel. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Will advance the reputation of the autlior.— 5^af«r- 
day Evening QazetU, Boston. 

The Catskill Fairies. 

Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Square 
Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 
Miss Johnson tells a fairy story to perfection.— 

Christian Intelligencer^ N. Y. 



Pablished by HABPER & BSOTHEBS, New Tork. 

XM" Harpir k Bkothkrs vAll tend titker of the abovt vorli by mail, 
po$lagt prepaid, to any part cf th* United Statet or Canada, on 
receipt c^ the price. 
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HARPER'S LIBRARY 



OF 



SELECT NOVELS. 



This favorite series of novels, begun more 
than thirty-five years ago with the publication 
of Bulwer's Fdham^ now contains over six hun- 
dred volumes, and the names of the most pop- 
ular novelists of England and America, whose 
works, in this neat and inexpensive form, have 
been a source of pleasure and culture in thou- 
sands of American households. No other col- 
lection of novels in the world presents so varied, 
so rare, or so large an amount of excellent and 
entertaining literature. Each volume has been 
carefully selected; and so rigid has been the 
supervision of the list, that the admission of a 
work into the series has been, as it will continue 
to be, an ample guarantee of rightful claim to 
public favor, and of its entire suitableness for 
family reading. 

For list of volumes published, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 

Fkanklin Squabe, N. Y. 

Diaitizecibv Google 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

That Hawer's Magazine has become a literary m- 
st Juon Sn educftor of the people a half maiion 
of readers know to-day.-^o.^o.. Tramcr^pt 

HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

Hariyer's Weekly should be in every family trough- 
out tKnd as i purer, more interestnjg higber- 
totRetr'uiustrat'ed paper is «bh^ed m ^^^ 
or any other country.— Co^imerrm; BuUeiin, iioston. 

HARPER'S BAZAR. 

A weekly devoted to various departments of liter, 
aturt fashion, and domestic arts. ^ It is an admirably 
conductod illustrated paper, contannng essays, edito- 
rials, stories, and general information of a superior 
order.— i5roo^/i/n Eagle. 

♦ 

One copy of either vnW be sent for one year, postage 
prqxihl by the Publishers, to any Subscriber m 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
Haiiper'3 Magazine, Harper's Weekly, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00 ; or any two for 
$7 00 : postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekj.y, 
or Bazar will be* sent gratis for every Club of Five 
Subscribers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, 
Six Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage 
prepaid by the Publishers. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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